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“ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 





Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 
cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 
advance! 


ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 


For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and \ 
where you need it!—AND UP TO % BATTERY 
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Another great Sonotone First! 


ERE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs ...PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NOT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 





BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 


BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 


—not just for novel size! 
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Testing the Performance of Hearing Aids 


By CLARENCE V. 


is to restore to the person with im- 

paired hearing the functional use of 
his hearing. Especially, the hearing aid 
should restore as nearly as possible normal 
speech reception. The degree to which this 
objective is achieved is a measure of the 
performance of an instrument. The rela- 
tive severity of the hearing loss and its 
type, as well as the quality of performance 
of the hearing aid, determines the degree 
of success of auditory rehabilitation. Since 
little or nothing can be done concerning 
the nature of the hearing impairment it- 
self, the restoration of the auditory func- 
tion rests largely upon the performance of 
the hearing aid. 

We might consider, therefore, the im- 
portant characteristics of hearing aids 
which render them useful as aids to hear- 
ing, how these characteristics combine to 
bring intelligible speech to the hard-of- 
hearing under diverse conditions, and how 
well present-day vacuum tube instruments 
perform under rigidly controlled test 
conditions. 

The important characteristics of hearing 
aids may be listed as follows: (1) Power: 
The instrument must produce sufficient 
power, or acoustic energy, to override the 
patient’s deafness and to render speech in- 
telligible. (2) Sensitivity and Amplifica- 
tion: It is highly desirable that the instru- 
ment transmit intelligible speech that is 
spoken at ordinary conversational levels. 
Even relatively weak speech sounds, there- 

must be amplified sufficiently to reach 
the speech intelligibility threshold of the 
patient. This does not necessarily mean 


Ti primary purpose of hearing aids 


Hupeins, Ph.D. 


that the instrument restore to the patient 
a normal degree of hearing acuity; this 
objective is most difficult, or impossible, to 
achieve. (3) Tolerability: Intelligibility of 
speech must be attained without pain or 
discomfort to the wearer. This means that 
loud sounds, or loud speech, occurring near 
the microphone of the instrument must be 
limited in some manner in order that it 
may not reach the pain threshold of the 
ear. (4) Fidelity: The instrument should 
transmit speech with a reasonable amount 
of fidelity, which means with a minimum 
of distortion. 

There are other characteristics such as 
size, weight, cost, battery drain, availability 
of servicing, etc. These, however, may be 
regarded as being of secondary importance 
from the standpoint of performance. 

The question as to how well modern 
hearing aids meet these requirements has 
been partly answered at least, by a program 
of research’ which was designed to explore 
the problem and to compare the perform- 
ance of available hearing aids on the basis 
of these characteristics. The instruments 
selected for testing were all of the vacuum 
tube type, and products having the ap- 
proval of the Council of Physical Medicine 
of the American Medical Association as of 
October 1944, The instruments were pur- 
chased from stock of local dealers. Where 
several models of a given instrument were 


1The material of this paper is taken from an 
experimental study conducted at the Psycho-Acoustic 

boratory, Harvard University, S. S. Stevens, Di- 
rector, under Contract OWMsr-658. This contract 
between the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and Harvard University was supervised by 
NDRC, Section 17.8. The work was under the super- 
vision of Dr. H. age ge wo School, and 
conducted by C. Sateen... G . E. Peterson, J. E. 
Hawkins, and > 
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available only those models were chosen 
for the tests which, according to the deal- 
ers’ own statements, were most frequently 
recommended to the hard-of-hearing. 

Each instrument was tested with two or 
more earphones when available, and with 
minimum (or intermediate) and maximum 
volume-control settings. In the case of in- 
struments having variable tone-control set- 
tings, the setting giving the most nearly 
“flat” frequency characteristics and that 
giving the greatest high tone emphasis 
were tested. 


Artificially Deafened Subjects 


In evaluating the performance of hearing 
aids it would be desirable perhaps to use 
hard-of-hearing subjects. The design of 
our tests was such, however, that it would 
have been necessary to select several groups 
of listeners, each group having an identical 
type of loss, and each group having a 
different degree of severity of loss ranging 
from very mild to very severe. The difh- 
culty of obtaining homogeneous groups to 
meet these requirements is readily appar- 
ent. For this reason a crew of trained 
listeners with normal hearing was used 
for all tests. It is possible to render 
listeners functionally deaf in any desired 
degree by means of a masking noise pre- 
sented at different levels of intensity. We 
know from other experiments in related 
fields that by using what is commonly 
called a “white,” or thermal, noise (one 
that contains all audible frequencies at 
equal degrees of intensity) it is possible 
to simulate any degree of hearing loss in 
normal hearing subjects. Furthermore, the 
method insures a homogeneity of hearing 
loss within a group, impossible of achieve- 
ment among hard-of-hearing subjects, and 
its severity can be controlled independently. 

The hearing aids to be tested were 
mounted in a sound proof box one at a 
time. A loud speaker was mounted in the 
box, over which recorded speech was pre- 
sented to the hearing aid. The earphone 
of the hearing aid was coupled in a circuit 
which transmitted the speech to the lis- 
teners exactly as it would be heard by a 
wearer of the hearing aid. Thus it was 
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possible to test a single hearing aid on; 
group of listeners at a single setting instead 
of having to test each listener individually, 





Recorded speech (continuous discourg 
read by a male voice) was presented at th 
microphone of the hearing aid by meap 
of the loud speaker. The speech outpit 
from the loud speaker could be varied i 
intensity from 10 to 100 decibels. (SPL), 

The usual procedure for a single ted 
was as follows: (1) The masking noise wa 
presented to the listeners by an independent 
circuit at a constant level inducing the de 
sired degree of simulated deafness. (2) 
Beginning with a very weak level the speech 
was presented and slowly increased in ip 
tensity until it was just intelligible to 
listeners above the masking noise. (3) Th 
intensity level at which speech was just i 
telligible to the listeners was taken asi 
measure of the performance of a particula) » 
hearing aid at a given degree of simulate 
deafness. In other words, each instrumel} 4) 
was tested for its capacity to override # jp 
given amount of “deafness,” and th} by 
weaker the speech level required for ths} m 
task, the better the instrument was eo | 
sidered to be. Trials were repeated # S¢ 
different degrees of “deafness” until eat} wi 
instrument had been tested for its matt 
mum capacity. 

Eighteen different models of hearit} ' 
aids, the products of 12 manufactures, 
were tested; making a total of 34 differs 
combinations of earphones and tone ei 
trol settings. The method gave informatitt) 
concerning the gain of the instrumenis! 
maximum amount of deafness each woill ae 
override, and the relative sensitivity @ bee 
each at low input-speech levels. 


A second aspect of performance of het} ,,,, 
ing aids was studied by making physi ; 
measurements of the so-called input-oulp!| 
characteristics for speech. The purpose 0 our 
these tests was to show how the instrumel*) 4, 
performed in terms of amplifications. Re uar 
corded speech was presented to the instil) ang 
ments in the same manner as that ie No 
above. But instead of having it tr | the 
to a crew of listeners the output was Me) mnjc, 


used 




















(Continued on page 60) 
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- HE proper fitting of hearing aids 
tpul Ti a very important matter to a large 
lit number of people. The advice* to 
3 consult “a competent otologist or recog- 


te nized hearing aid clinic for guidance in 
We) securing a well fitted hearing aid” is 
theoretically the best to follow. However, 
most people have no access to the testing 
(29 clinics which use approved equipment for 
evaluating hearing aids. Actually such 
equipment is rare, and few hard of hear- 
_M&§ ing individuals or otologists are in a posi- 
Te) tion to make use of it. In all probability it 
tm) will be many years before hearing aid 
testing clinics will be available to even a 
majority of those needing such services. 

In the meantime the problem of evalu- 
ating and choosing hearing aids increases 
in seriousness as more and more people 
become willing to wear them and more 
manufacturers enter the field. Otologists, 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, and 
Schools for the Deaf are already besieged 
with requests for help. 

The attempts of the Acoustic Depart- 
ment of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
to furnish such assistance have extended 

over a number of years. Many people out- 
side the school have received aid in evalu- 
ating hearing aids, as have a large num- 
ber of our own pupils. 

With each additional request our re- 
sponsibility for choosing the most suitable 
hearing aid has grown. Our problem has 
been increased by the fact that with the 
exception of two audiometers, no equip- 
ment of any kind is available for measur- 
ing the performance of hearing aids. 
| Various intelligibility tests have been 
"| our best means of judging the merits of 

the hearing aids being compared. By Jan- 

» * | Wary, 1945, hundreds of discrimination 
| and intelligibility tests had been given. 
© pure tone test with the receiver of 

the audiometer placed directly against the 
me) microphone of the hearing aid had been 
| Wed, due chiefly to the statements of vari- 
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Audiometric Testing of Hearing Aids 


By EuizABetTH HucHEes JOHNSON 


ous writers concerning the inaccuracy of 
this method. 

Galloway states?: “The reason that it is 
inaccurate, according to Dr. West, is that 
the intensity of each of the test tones of 
the audiometer has been calibrated to the 
more or less fixed characteristics of the 
resonance chamber formed by placing the 
receiver against the ear. Placing the re- 
ceiver against the microphone of a hear- 
ing aid forms a resonance chamber of en- 
tirely different characteristics to which the 
intensity of the test tones are not cali- 
brated. The reason for the inaccuracy be- 
comes quite obvious when we recall that 
microphones of hearing aids are housed in 
cases of different sizes, shapes and 
material.” 

Senturia, Silverman and Harrison® state 
that “one of the major obstacles in the 
adequate evaluation of hearing aids has 
been the lack of satisfactory testing equip- 
ment. In most reports the simple expedi- 
ent of coupling the transmitter of the hear- 
ing aid to the ear piece of the audiometer 
has been utilized for appraising actual per- 
formance. This evaluative technique is 
scientifically incorrect since it results in an 
acoustical mismatch and, in addition, fails 
to simulate the normal patterns of audi- 
tory communication.” 

In 1941 L. A. Watson supported this 
method of evaluating hearing aids, stat- 
ing®: “It is possible to retest the effective- 
ness of a hearing aid with the audiometer; 
that is for the otologist to get some indica- 
tion as to whether the patient is getting 
what he should out of an instrument.” Wat- 
son presented an example of an audiogram 
made in this manner showing the patient’s 
curve without a hearing aid and two curves 
which represented his ability to hear the 
tones of the audiometer through two differ- 
ent hearing aids. 

Watson continued: “Another retest can 
be made of the hearing aid with the micro- 
phone circuit. Hold the receiver of the 
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audiometer directly against the micro- 
phone of the hearing aid. When the patient 
has the hearing aid adjusted, make a retest 
for spoken and whispered voice. . . . Hold 
the receiver tightly against the transmit- 
ter face of the hearing aid, then measure 
with the microphone circuit the lowest 
level at which the subject gets spoken and 
whispered voice. The lowest level at which 
he can get whispered and spoken voice 
with the unaided ear has been previously 
determined. You now have a comparison 
showing the increased amplification by the 
hearing aid.” 

However, in 1946 Watson in personal 
correspondence completely repudiated the 
above practice with the following state- 
ments: “As regards the method of giving 
an audiometric test or attempting to meas- 
ure the gain or amplification of the hear- 
ing aid by placing the audiometer air con- 
duction receiver over the face of the hear- 
ing aid transmitter, although we used to 
use this method it is definitely unsound and 
illogical because it creates an impedance 
mismatch between the microphone and re- 
ceiver. The amount of gain or amplifica- 
tion will vary tremendously depending 
upon the effectiveness of the coupling made 
between the audiometer receiver and the 
face of the transmitter as compared with 
another. A transmitter which made a 
perfect coupling for the round face of the 
audiometer receiver would show a far 
better response than an oblong type of 
transmitter in which there was a little leak- 
age around the coupling between the audio- 
meter receiver and the grill face of the 
transmitter. . . . The method is, in a sense, 
worse than any method and is entirely un- 
reliable and gives results which are not 
correct.” 

Hull,’ in discussing the problem, pre- 
sents five criticisms. Four of these are 
actually shortcomings of all audiograms 
whether made directly through the ear or 
through a hearing aid. His fifth reason 
why “the scheme is not satisfactory is that 
a peculiar effect occurs when the receiver 
of the audiometer is placed against the 
transmitter of the hearing aid. Some 
sounds are reinforced, and others are 





weakened. It is very difficult to place the 
two units together so that this coupling 
effect is uniform on different hearing aids, 
but even if it were, the resulting audio 
gram would be deceptive, and the poorer 
looking audiogram might actually be pro- 
duced with the better of two hearing aids,” 

The discrimination and _ intelligibility 
tests which we had been using provided 
valuable assistance in choosing suitable 
hearing aids. However, when one hearing 
aid proved superior to another we had 
practically no.clues as to why this was 80 
and a great deal of time had been used in 
fumbling with one fitting after another, 
Moreover, although every effort was made 
to have the testing conditions identical for 
each test, we could not, without special 
equipment which was not available, be sure 
that the voice level or background noise 
was the same from one test to the next. 


In January, 1945, seven individual hear- 
ing aids were purchased by the school 
It was decided to test each of our-six senior 
pupils in the Acoustic Department with at 
least five different makes of hearing aids 
It was also decided that as part of ow 
examination we would use a pure tone tes 
with the receiver of the audiometer placel 
directly against the microphone of the 
hearing aid! Such tests had been made @ 
the school since 1939 but not for evaluat 
ing and choosing hearing aids. 


Each pupil was given a regular audio 
meter test by an experienced audiometris, 
Miss Margaret Breakey, to determine heat 
ing for pure tones by air and bone cor 
duction. The earphones were then fittel 
by the salesmen to their satisfaction an 
the pupil was retested with the audiomettt 
to determine his hearing for pure toné 
with the hearing aid on. During this seconl 
test the hearing aid was laid on a soft pal 
on a table with the audiometer recei¥é! 
resting directly on the microphone. 4 
thick layer of sponge rubber covered tht 
receiver, permitting a rather close coupling 
The volume control was turned on all 
way after the receiver had been placed # 
the microphone. In later series of te# 
the microphone rested on an ordinary 
pillow and was covered by a second pillow 
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128 «256 ~—=—sS12_—«1024 ~—=—-2048 28% 49965792 g192! 
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a 
Audiograms of R. R. who has a congenital impairment and entered school without speech. The 
line 0---o---o represents the natural audiogram made directly through the better ear. The other 
audiograms were made through the most satisfactory aid, A, x ——x———x, and the least satisfactory 
a 
Scores: Aid Numbers Vowels Consonants Sentences 
A 100 100 80 95 
E 100 100 30 35 
Following the second audiometer test, use of both types of tests (intelligibility 
the Ewings’ discrimination test,) which and pure tone through the hearing aids) 
they call their Short Intelligibility Test, various points have gradually become 
was administered. This consists of ten apparent: 
double numbers which are used mainly as Reg ies 
a warming-up exercise, ten vowel sounds 1. To judge the intelligibility test scores 
and ten consonant sounds combined with the examiner must know the ability of each 
the sound aw. This was followed by intel- Child to interpret speech sounds and 
ligibility tests of five sentences with a total language through hearing. Even when the 
of thirty-three words. The numbers, vow- 2mplification provided is thoroughly ade- 
presented in a different order for each ability to recognize speech sounds and by 
fitting. Different groups of test sentences his level of language development at the 
were used for each fitting. time of the test. A score of 40 may repre- 
During the discrimination and intelligi- sent maximum performance for one child 
bility tests the microphone was placed while only scores in the 90’s could be con- 
exactly five feet from the examiner and  idered satisfactory for another. For pupils 
held in a vertical position facing the ex- of the Acoustic Department this informa- 
aminer. No noise meter was available but tion was available but had to be determined 
each sound or sentence was spoken with carefully for new pupils or for persons 
tesidual air and the possibility of lip read- outside the school. 
ing was excluded. All the intelligibility 2. The tests tended to support each 
testis were made by the writer in the same _ other in most instances, although not al- 
room. ways. In a very few cases there were wide 
During the period that we have made discrepancies. For instance, in one case 
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thoroughly satisfactory and practically 7. When a tone of- 1024 cycles was 
identical audiograms were obtained for two _ heard best the intelligibility scores usually 
different instruments. However, the child were lower but still good. 

claimed one hearing aid was blurred and 8. When a tone of 512 cycles was heard 
noisy and her intelligibility scores for this }est the intelligibility scores usually were 
instrument were approximately 30 points ow. ; 
lower than for the other. Such distortion 0, For Meh intelligibility scores san 


apparently a _ wapane™ ie 52 — these children the most important fre 
test but only by the intelligibility tests. fj ; 
. : : ny quency appeared to be 4096. When this 
3. Almost any fitting provided sufficient tone was heard, through the hearing aid, 
hearing for the discrimination of numbers a Josses ranging from 0 to no more than 
or vowels. 20 decibels, intelligibility scores were al- 
4. It was much more difficult to obtain most always high. The hearing of this fre. 
a fitting which permitted hearing con- quency appeared to be of greater impor: 
sonants and sentences. tance to children trained to understand 
5. The scores for consonants and sen- speech after they entered school than to 
tences usually were closely correlated, par- those classed as hard of hearing at 
ticularly for those children whom we call _ entrance. 


the “acoustically-trained deaf.” Hard of 10. The best results were obtained when 
hearing children had scores a little higher frequencies below 512 were suppressed 
for sentences than for consonants. about 30 d.b.; when 512 was heard at 


6. Greatest intelligibility seemed to occur between 20 and 30 d.b.; and when there 
when the tones from 2048 to 4096 cycles was a lesser loss at each succeeding octave 














































































































were heard best. with 4096 heard best. 
* oe 
128 256 512 1024 ~—_—-2048 28% 49965792 g192 11584 
10 
Hermal 0 — — ! 
10 
20 
a Se PO a 
30 . " X, oe 
@ e e ra 
Oo Tm oa x| ® 
2 ~ of & 
oO 60 Mae e 
a 
c 70 
% 80 : 
= 90 
100 VOWEL | CONSONANTS 
Audiograms of B. B., who has an adventitious conduction impairment. The line o---o---o is the 
natural audiogram made directly through the better ear. The audiogram ...... was made through 


hearing aid E, judged by intelligibility scores to be the least satisfactory of six aids tested. The 
audiogram x——-x x was made through hearing aid A, a bone conduction unit which was 
considered the most satisfactory of those tested. 
Scores: Aid Numbers Vowels Consonants Sentences 
100 100 90 99 
E 100 60 10 63 
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1024 2048 28% 4996 5792 9192 11584 


Audiograms of K. C. showing hearing in the better ear without a hearing aid and two audio- 
grams made through two models of the same hearing aid. Fitting E, ...... , was considered un- 


satisfactory because of the loss at 4096 and because of low intelligibility scores. 
x, was built for K. C. when the examiners requested a hearing aid which would raise 


x x 


the audiogram 20 to 30 decibels at 4096. 








Scores: Aid Numbers 
E 100 
A 100 


ll. Test results were not available to 
the children until a preference was stated 
at the conclusion of the whole period of 
examination. However, the children in 
every case expressed preference for the in- 
strument on which they made their highest 
or next highest intelligibility scores. Al- 
though this fact might seem to eliminate 
the advantage of making audiograms 
through the hearing aid, we felt we were 
able eventually to recognize and eliminate 
by means of these audiograms many un- 
satisfactory fittings without going through 
the time-consuming intelligibility tests. 


12. In ene case where even the best fit- 
ting available was only fairly satisfactory, 
at our suggestion a special instrument was 
built which raised the audiogram at 4096 
by 20 d.b. It has proved very satisfactory 
in every way. 

13. In a few instances children were 
observed who preferred hearing aids 
which merely raised the line of their 
natural audiogram. By using audiograms 


Fitting A, 


Vowels Consonants Sentences 
70 77 
100 80 89 


made through the hearing aids to measure 
their performance it was possible to achieve 
fittings which produced more normal 
audiograms. That the revised audiograms 
actually did provide more normal hearing 
was supported by higher intelligibility 
scores. 


14. Sharp peaks in the audiograms 
made through a hearing aid usually indi- 
cated that aid would be unpopular, al- 
though intelligibility scores were not al- 
ways affected. : 


15. After a period of use children occa- 
sionally felt their hearing aids had lost 
power. Audiograms made through the 
hearing aid frequently revealed this to be 
true and likewise revealed the increased 
power after repair. 

16. It seemed probable that better fit- 
tings were obtained by having a repre- 
sentative from each hearing aid company 
make the best selection he could for each 
child. A complete selection from each 
company was thus available rather than 
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Audiograms of T. C. made with and without a hearing aid considered unsatisfactory by the 
examiners but which the pupil considered acceptable. This hearing aid was worn by T. C. for 
seven months during which time regular acoustic training was given. The highest intelligibility 
score made during this period was 89 with most scores falling in.the low 80’s. With another 
hearing aid T. C. had a better audiogram and consistently made scores in the 90’s. 


only one or two selections such as some- 
times are loaned to hearing aid clinics for 
trials. Each hearing aid was assembled by 
a person skilled in the handling of that 
particular earphone. It was definitely to 
the salesman’s benefit to present his hear- 
ing aid in the best possible light—to use 
the latest and best model and to see that 
it was in working order and correctly 
adjusted. 

It should be emphasized in conclusion 
that pure tone audiometric tests made 
through the hearing aid microphone have 
been utilized as only one method of evalu- 
ation. Although it is a short test and 
audiometers are rather widely available, 
we do not consider it the perfect method 
for choosing the best fitting earphone. 
However, the proper selection of a hearing 
aid for any individual is a many sided 
problem and no single approach should 
be expected to provide the perfect solution. 
Used in conjunction with other tests we 
have found this method useful. Its cor- 
roboration of other tests has reinforced our 
decisions and its wide divergence from 


other tests has caused our most careful re- 
examination. In all cases the final cri- 
terion has been the individual’s ability to 
use his hearing to the satisfaction of him 
self and of those with whom he must con: 
municate. 
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Auditory Rehabilitation 


N old question has recently become 

A one of renewed interest—and not 

interest alone, but vital importance 

as well. It is the question, “Can the ability 

to hear, once lost, ever be regained to any 
extent through re-education?” 

The subject has been discussed at least 
since 1878, as the Volta Bureau Library 
will testify, and claims and counter claims 
have been hurled back and forth. Scien- 


available, the ability to make some use of 
the trace of hearing that remains to them.” 

In that same issue there appeared a letter 
from a young woman who had been per- 
suaded to offer “A Recipe for Hearing” 
based on her own experience, She wrote 
with a light and humorous touch, and in- 
sisted that the letter be published without 
signature, but she told a true story of de- 
termined and persistent work that had 


tists have often 
branded the idea as 
smacking of quack- 
ery—which was not 
surprising in view 
of the fact that some 
of the experimenters 
stated that the exer- 
cises they recom- 
mended would re- 
store the hearing. 
Hard of hearing lay- 
men, resenting the 
implication that they 
could hear better if 
they would, have de- 
nounced or ignored 
the suggestion that 
lessons in hearing 


Question: Can an adult who has heard 
normally, and then lost most of his hearing, 
be taught to use it again? Can his hearing 
be re-educated to the extent that it actually 
improves? 


Dr. August Pohlman: “I doubt very much 
whether we could increase the hearing of 
such individuals. I do believe, however, that 
their attention factor can be re-educated so 
that they can develop in the way of inter- 
preting the sounds which come to them. 


Dr. Emil Amberg: How can a destroyed 
endorgan be made more responsive? It is a 
physical impossibility, but it is possible to 
utilize what is heard, more extensively, by 
practice. 


Dr. G. de Parrel: Auditory re-education 
does not work miracles; it cures no one; but 
it helps the deaf very much. Under the in- 
fluence of oral exercises, the mental facul- 
ties of attention and interpretation become 
more supple and more rapid. 


brought her from 
apparently total 
deafness to the point 
where she could 
hear and enjoy 
radio programs 
through powerful 
amplifying ear- 
phones. 

Today, eleven 
years later, the au- 
thor of the “Recipe” 
is Exhibit A in the 
ranks of those who 
have achieved the 
incredible. Friends, 
who have not seen 
her since she could 
understand only by 





would help them. 

Some of the arguments were summarized 
in the Volta Review of February, 1935, 
under the heading “Progress in Learning to 
Hear Again.” The article quoted three 
scientists who believed that (in the words 
of one of them) “auditory re-education 
develops the remnants of hearing and per- 
mits the integral utilization of the reduced 
hearing capital which the deaf person has 
at his disposal.” Several instances were 
also cited in which hearing, once normal, 
then impaired, then disused until useless, 
was restored by training to some degree 
of serviceability, and this statement was 
made: “Something can be done to give the 
very severely deafened, even some of those 
who do not now understand any speech 
even with the most powerful amplification 


lip reading, gasp 
when she calls them up on the telephone 
and understands everything they say with 
no apparent effort. (She places the tele- 
phone receiver against her hearing aid.) 
Strangers, with whom she participates in 
a group conversation, are usually unaware 
of her hearing defect. She seems to have 
no handicap whatever. 

It is with great pleasure that the Volta 
Review reveals the name of the “Recipe” 
maker and presents, on the following page, 
a sequel which brings her story up to date. 
To make the record complete, the “Recipe” 
itself is reprinted on page 28. The author, 
formerly of California, is now a member 
of the staff in the rehabilitation unit for 
deafened soldiers at the Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C. —J. B. T. 
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| Have Learned to Hear Again 


By RutH BARTLETT 


cal charm. Seven good years; seven 

lean years. Seven days in the week. 
Seventy times seven. Jacob labored seven 
years, and again another seven years, to 
win Rachel. 

Fourteen years may seem a long time 
for perfecting a recipe, but when the con- 
coction is hearing, the process may be 
called, like Jacob’s, a labor of love—if one 
loves to hear and loves what may be heard. 

Seven times two years ago I wrote, 
anonymously, “A Recipe for Hearing.”* 
To that recipe, several new ingredients 
have been added; the telephone, phono- 
graph records, a wearable hearing aid, the 
voices of friends. Taking for granted the 
patience of my friends and the inexhausti- 
ble supply of electrical power, I have uti- 
lized every means for bringing the sounds 
I wish to hear within the range of my aural 
perception. 

Changing my mental attitude was an ex- 
tremely difficult process. It was so easy to 
assume that I would never be able to hear 
without very great amplification such as 
had been used when I learned to hear the 
radio with the Phipps Unit. Measured, as 
hearing was measured in the early days, 
in terms of percentages, it seemed to me 
that an 89.6% loss in the right ear and 
96.4% loss in the left was sufficient reason 
to think I could never use a hearing aid. 
No use trying—on the face of it it was 
impossible. That was the easy way, the 
lazy way, the “blame-it-on-everyone-but- 
myself way.” 

One of my students, who had discovered 
that ears were meant to hear with and not 
merely to hold up the hat or serve as 
hooks for spectacles, persuaded me to try 
(“just once, just try it one time, and I'll 
never ask you again”) to hear with a wear- 
able hearing aid. I tried, and a new in- 
gredient entered the concoction which 
added more than a shot of Vitamin B,. 


Sate years—the words have a magi- 


*See page 28. 


The samples were so delicious that I de- 
cided the word “impossible” must be re- 
moved. 

From that time on my friends suffered 
chronic laryngitis from shouting at me 
from two feet away; from five; from ten; 
over telephones. My electric bill soared 
to astronomical heights as I used power 
to run the radio, power to run the phono- 
graph; and the batteries left oozing and 
fusing in the trash can would have sup- 
plied half the walkie-talkies used in the 
late unpleasantness. 

I worked at it. Yes. And I worked 
everyone else unfortunate enough to come 
within my hearing range. Phonograph 
records sputtered and acquired the sound 
of a flat wheel on a street car. Radio tubes 
staticked (Is that a word? If not, it should 
be.) and faded out. Five hearing aids gave 
up the ghost. And I suffered all the tor- 
tures of motherhood in my labors to bring 
forth hearing; nausea, dizziness, daily 
headaches, and a perpetual feeling of 
imbalance. 

No doubt I went at it too enthusiastically. 
No doubt I worked at it too many hours 
each day. But what had I to lose? A mere 
3.6% Left and 10.4% Right. Bagatelles! 
And every sound gained a priceless jewel 
which had been lost and mourned for more 
than 20 years. I was rich. Rich! 

The very personalities of friends whose 
voices I had never heard changed for me. 
Inflection can change the whole feeling of 
one’s understanding. Tone can raise one’s 
hopes. Pronunciation can amuse or in- 
struct. Can it be possible that the younger 
generation speaks a different language? 
Indeed it does. And that had been just 
one of the small unknowns in my abyss 
of ignorance regarding modern sounds. 

Can I hear the radio without my special 
powerful headset? Yes. Can I hear a 
phonograph without a special headset? 
Yes. Can I hear over the telephone without 
an amplifier? Yes. Can I hear in the 
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movies without a headset? Yes. Can I 
hear concerts and lectures? Yes. Can I 
hear anyone who speaks above.a whisper? 
Yes. Can I hear some whispers? Yes. 
But can I hear any more without a hearing 
aid than I could twenty years ago? No! 
Is my hearing improved? No! 


What Has Happened? 


Then what has been accomplished? 
Doctors and others of the Old School will 
say that nothing has been accomplished 
because there is no increase in* hearing. 
They fail to recognize the fact that hearing 
is not so terribly important if one does not 
understand what is heard. 

Whether or not the actual measurement 
of hearing varies before and after treat- 
ment does not seem to me the important 
consideration—though I am inclined to be- 
lieve, from many cases observed at Hoff 
Army Hospital, that improvement may be 
measured. The important matter is that 
understanding is improved.. A baby does 
not know the meaning of the sounds he 
hears; he does not understand them, 
though he hears every sound. A hearing 
aid will bring sounds within the range of 
one’s aural perception, but, without in- 
terpretation, without understanding of the 
sounds, they may be classified as “noise.” 

One acquires that understanding and in- 
terpretation by listening, listening, and 
trying to turn those sounds into words and 
music. This process is called, sometimes, 
Auricular Training, or Auditory Training, 
or Acoustic Training. The Army chose the 
word “Auricular” as best describing the 
teaching. 

And again the Old School arises in its 
might and bigotry to say that Auricular 
Training is “nothing but listening; it does 
not improve the hearing one iota.” Never- 
theless, the Army used teachers of Auricu- 
lar Training in each of its three hospitals 
where the hard of hearing were rehabili- 
tated. The Army believes in exercising the 
hearing, just as it believes in exercising a 
leg or arm that has been broken and is 
healing. And many excellent results were 
achieved which might be described at great 
length. But we are not talking about the 
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Army; we are talking about me—and you 
and you and you. 

I have told you what I did; now, how 
about you? 

Do you want to hear more than you 
want anything else in the world? 

Are you willing to sacrifice time, money, 
energy? 

Are you willing to work months or even 
years before you note any appreciable 
results? : 

Are you dissatisfied with less than maxi- 
mum efficiency? 

If not—drop out; you cannot learn to 
hear. | 

Fifteen minutes once or twice a year 
means exactly nothing. Fifteen hours every 
day in the year may bring results after 
months and months or even two or three 
years. 

Constant listening, constant practice, 
constant observation, constant alertness; 
not to mention constant headaches and 
discouragement and despair, are the price 
of success. 

The best hearing aid in the world can 
bring you no more than sound; how you 
interpret sound depends upon you. 


Here Are My “Musts” 


Perhaps no school of Auricular Training 
will postulate just these rules but they 
have all been musts in my recipe: 

1. Make all the effort yourself; don’t 
expect or allow the speaker to make it 
easy for you. 

2. Wear your aid all day, every day, and 
keep it turned on. After all, the horrible 
noises are no more nerve-racking for us 
than for those who have to hear them. We 
need to know what people are hearing. We 
need to react normally to noises and not 
jump out of our skins when an airplane 
suddenly zooms within our hearing range. 


‘We need to be able to identify that plane 


by the sound of its motor if our small 
nephew expects it of us. 

3. Don’t wear old batteries. It is hard 
on the instrument, hard on our nerves to 
make the extra effort to hear, and hard on 
the voices of our friends. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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to representatives of the hearing aid 

and battery companies, asking the 
question found in the title of this article. 
I told them I believed that every company 
had something new—an improvement in 
clarity, noise tolerance, size, weight, ap- 
pearance, convenience, or something else 
that contributes to efficiency, comfort, or 
economy—and I asked to have photographs 
whenever it was possible to show an im- 
provement in that form. 

A fine response makes it possible to tell 
our readers a story as recent as the release 
of new models permits. It will be out of 
date, no doubt, in a few months, but no- 
body will mind that, as long as the im- 
provements continue. 


Sw rae months ago I sent a letter 


The Greatest Advance 


Users ask many questions—that is the 
main reason for this series of articles}— 
but nobody is asking, this year, wherein 
lies the greatest advance in the hearing aid 
field. The answer is apparent on every 
hand: batteries! The great reduction in the 
size and weight of batteries has made it 
possible so to modify the comfort and con- 
venience of hearing aids that the number 
of users is increasing at a rate that is 
visible to everybody who walks along a 
city street. One dealer told me that he had 
sold, in the same length of time, four 
times as many of the new one-piece in- 
struments as he had of the previous ex- 
cellent hearing aid he had been carrying— 
an instrument of the two-piece type, with 
separate battery pack. 

The accompanying illustration, showing 
the two little “B” batteries with a ruler, 
tells the story very graphically. The two 
batteries illustrated are of 221%4 and 15 
volts respectively. Not many hearing aids 
use voltage as low as 15, but 221% is a 


tApril 1934, April, 


May and August 1936, Sep- 
tember 1937, September 1938, September 1939, No- 
— 1940, September and October 1942, November 





What Is New in the Hearing Aid Field? 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
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common size. The 30 volt size, commoner 
still, differs from the 221% in the picture 
only by being half an inch taller. They 
are in striking contrast with the 45 volt 
battery I have been wearing, and which is 





THE GREATEST ADVANCE IS IN THE WON 
DERFUL eects aia SIZE OF ‘DAE 


typical of those used before and during the 
war. It measures 4 x 234 x 1 inchonsl and 
it weighs almost 9 ounces on my little. 
postal scale. With the “A” battery at 
tached, the total weight is 13 ounces for 
the battery pack alone. As I took it off 
the scale, my eye fell on the one-pack 
Telex which reached me a few days ago 
and which I have been testing, and I 
weighed that, too. The total weight of the 
entire instrument, including microphone, 
amplifier, receiver and both batteries, i : 
just eight ounces. And this despite the fae 

that its maker wrote: “We have made @ 
attempt to reduce the size to that of so 

one-piece instruments on the market.” 











(Speaking of the “newness” of one-pad 
aids, Mr. Myers of Radioear has unea 
some interesting patents which show that 
work was being done on this type of it 
strument as early as 1903. In that yeal, 
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and again in 1905 
and 1908, patents 
were issued to in- 
ventors who were 
striving to make 
compact hearing 
aids. One of them 
actually had no cord 
at all—I wonder if 
that means that the 
whole instrument 
was held against the 
ear! One thing I 


know: I am glad I LOOK AT THE HARNESS NEEDED FOR THESE 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN; THEN 
SEE THE MODEL ON THE RIGHT BELOW! 


do not have to listen 
to it. I remember 
trying some of the early instruments. They 
did not sound like the good ones we have 
today! ) . 
The Beltone Company has sent an ex- 
cellent photograph showing this reduction 
in size and increase of convenience, and 
the Vacolite and Gem pictures also empha- 
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size the one-pack 
idea, though both of 
these instruments 
may be _ separated 
and worn in two 
packages if the user 
prefers. Just con- 
trast these ‘with the 
elaborate harness 
needed to equip the 
two Baltimore 
youngsters photo- 
graphed only a year 
ago! The children 
are happy and smil- 
ing, but it will be 
good to see their burdens lightened, won’t 
it? 





But—‘“There Is Always a But” 


How about the expense? Ah! that is 
quite another story. 


When I wrote my last article on this 





nas ILLUSTRATION, BY COURTESY OF BELTONE, SHOWS, LEFT TO RIGHT, THE OLDER 


DEL, WITH LARGE SEPARATE BATTERIES, ITS FIRST ONE-PACK SUCCESSOR, AND THE 
PRESENT MODEL. 
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THE VACOLITE ILLUSTRATES THE ONE-PACK 
IDEA... 


subject, there was a distinct trend in the 
direction of lower prices. It was (and still 
is) possible to get for only $50 a hearing 
aid from the list of those accepted by the 
Council on Physical Medicine of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The introduction 
of this instrument, the Zenith, had resulted 
in a large increase in the number of users, 
and had been influential in persuading 
many companies to place lower-priced 
models on the market. All of these, how- 
ever, were of the duo-pack variety, using 
batteries and cords and connections that 
now seem very large and very complicated. 

As the batteries have grown smaller and 
the mono-pack idea has gained strength, 
the prices have again undergone revision 
—this time, alas! in the other direction. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
the prices of instruments are as high as 
they have ever been, and the cost of upkeep 
(where the one-pack models are concerned ) 
much higher. Here are a few figures, 
gleaned from my own tests with two good 
instruments from the same factory. 

The two-pack model uses a typical war- 
time 45 volt “B” battery and the comple- 
mentary 14% volt “A” battery of about 
the same thickness. One costs $1.75 and 
lasts from 500 to 600 hours. The other 
costs 10 cents, and lasts from 90 to 100 
hours. (The battery drain of this particu- 
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lar instrument is lower than that of most 
others I have tried.) 

The one-pack instrument uses a 30 volt 
“B” battery which costs $1.10 and a 1% 
volt “A” which costs 20 cents. They last, 
respectively, about 125 hours and 35 hours, 
In other words, the cost for operating the 
smaller instrument is more than twice as 
great. To add to the problem, the shelf 
life of the smaller batteries is shorter, 
lessening the chance of obtaining them 
from the dealer at full strength. 

It is clear that, where expense is con 
cerned, the evidence is heavily in favor of 
the older models. The quality of sound 
they deliver is certainly as good, too— 
some people say it is better. It seems evi: 
dent that many of them will continue to be 
in use for years to come. Users who have 
already learned to wear them with little or 
no inconvenience will not object to the sur- 
plus weight and cordage, and will certainl 
appreciate the economy. 

At least two well known manufacturer 
have continued to emphasize improvements 
on their present models, rather than rush 
into the one-pack field. They are Westem 
Electric and Radioear. The instrument | 
have on as I write these words is a brand 
new Western Electric “64.” It is a beaut: 
ful model—flesh-colored, with a _ flesh 


colored receiver cord, and quite small as 





. . . AND SO DOES THE GEM 
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compared with its predecessors. The size 
and weight of its battery pack have been 
reduced more than one half, despite the 
fact that the batteries are housed in a 
strong little case, which guards against 
loose-connection noise and leakage. The 
instrument has very good tone quality in- 
deed, and a control which minimizes the 
annoyance of outside noises. 

The friend with whom I am going to 
lunch is rejoicing in a new Radioear. Until 
recently, I had not seen her for several 
years, during which period she began for 
the first time to wear a hearing aid. I had 
never thought of her, before, as seeming 
handicapped, but now I realize how much 
more freely and happily she participates 
in conversations. Radioear, by the way, 
has recently announced a new crystal mi- 
crophone that is not damaged by high tem- 
peratures, and a smaller, much more pow- 
erful bone conduction receiver. The com- 
pany is also hinting at important develop- 
ments to come in the near future.* 

Sonotone has recently come out with a 
“convertible” instrument—used in either 
one pack or two. Acousticon has been ex- 
perimenting with a very short battery cord. 
Otarion has a new “singlepack.” All have 
profited very much by the introduction of 
smaller, lighter batteries, and by the fact 
that it is now possible to secure more power 
with lower voltages. Zenith has not made 
any recent announcements, but rumors 
about something just over the horizon afe 
coming from many different directions. 


Service 
Of course one frequent “headache,” for 
users, manufacturers, and dealers, is serv- 
ice, All companies are constantly striving 
to improve it, and they have been very 
much helped by the simplification of parts. 
For example, the little tubes of the “plug- 





*Just as this copy goes to press there comes a 
letter from Mr. E. J. Myers of Radioear, together 
with an announcement of his new ‘Permo-Magnetic” 
model—‘the only hearing aid without a crystal.” 
Mr. Myers has such faith in his new product that he 
Says: “Our previous crystal-operated wearable hearing 
aids will be discontinued and our entire production 
will be concentrated on the manufacture of the 
Permo-Magnetic Radioear.” Since it was largely 
through the use of crystals that hearing aid efficiency 
reached a new high about eight years ago, this 
decision seems revolutionary indeed, and makes one 
eager to see the new product. 
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in” type, now offered by Raytheon and 
other makers, often save the necessity of a 
trip to the factory. Rapid service in the 
dealer’s office is a feature of Paravox, 
made possible by a new chassis design. 
The entire amplifier is contained in a 
plastic case so strong that it is said to have 
withstood more than 2000 pounds of pres- 
sure. This is easily and quickly removed 
by the dealer, and replaced if necessary. 
Thsre are some splendid local repre- 
sentatives in nearly all companies. Others, 
even those who make some of the very best 
instruments, have been most unfortunate 
in their choice of dealers. In addition to 
some men and women of the finest type, 
there are also the crude, the unscrupulous, 
and the well meaning but woefully ig- 
norant. It is to be hoped that much more 
attention will be given to this all-important 
factor, as rapidly as help becomes avail- 
able. One hears the comment all too often: 
“I have worn the for years, 
and I like it, but I will never have another 
as long as I live if I have to buy it from 


” 





A service which the user appreciates is 
that offered by the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, which has been striving to make 
hearing aid batteries available in such 
places as drug, radio, and hardware stores. 
Only last summer, when I was up in the 
mountains and far from any hearing aid 
center, I would have been in a most un- 
comfortable position if I had not been 
able to get some batteries from a small 
hardware store. 


Public Interest 


It is very encouraging to note the con- 
stantly increasing interest in hearing aids 
among laymen and in the educational field. 
Only a few years ago one almost never 
saw an informed comment on impaired 
hearing in any educational journal. Now 
it is not unusual to see helpful, well written 
articles which show appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties produced by hearing losses of 
different types and degrees. There are 
even reports of hearing clinics, and dis- 
cussions of the services they should render. 
Public education is being advanced by such 
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DRYER 


THE SONOTONE 


columnists as Edyth Thomas Wallace, well 
known for her “This—Not This” points 
for parents in the daily papers. “See, Jim’s 
hearing aid is much like the microphone at 
a radio station,” she had the wise mother 
saying to the gang in a recent cartoon. 
“Tt gathers up sound and carries it to his 
ear.” And she contrasted this attitude with 
that of the unwise mother who felt “so 
sorry” for her little boy, told him it was 
a shame he had to wear a hearing aid, 
and threatened to report the boys who 
teased him to the teacher. 

The radio is recognizing the hard of 
hearing, too. One company has introduced 
a standard model that carries a special 
attachment for headphones that can be 
amplified independently without making 
the loudspeaker too loud for others. There 
is another radio device, too—this one made 
by Telex. It is a light, comfortable, “fork” 
receiver like the one on the doctor’s stetho- 
scope, with a small amplifier built in. One 
of my friends uses it every night—some- 
times even in the middle of the night— 
without disturbing anyone. 


Accessories 


It is good to know that battery testers 
are back again. They repay their cost 
many times, for keeping batteries up to 
their proper strength is one of the most 
important matters in hearing aid use. 


Are you one of the people who want 
their hearing aids to be very, very incon- 
spicuous? If you are, and if you don’t 
mind sacrificing a few decibels, you may 
want a Telemold. It is a sort of exten- 
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sion receiver-tip, a flexible tube attached 
at one end to your ear-tip and at the 
other to your receiver, thus permitting 
the latter to be worn under your collar, 
If your hearing is very badly impaired, 
however, and you need all the amplifica- 
tion possible, you had better hesitate. You 
will hear better with the ear tip attached 
directly to the receiver. 


Most crystals used in microphones and 
in crystal receivers are sensitive to mois- 
ture as well as to heat. Sonotone has 
a Silica Gel air dryer kit that is designed 
to offset this difficulty in humid localities. 
The hearing aid, cord and receiver, to 
gether with the dryer, are inserted in a 
pouch, wrapped as directed and laid away. 
In a few hours all parts of the instrument 
are said to be thoroughly dry. 


It’s a Good World 


Altogether, if one has to be hard of 
hearing, this is undoubtedly the best world 
to date in which to suffer that misfortune. 
The atom bomb may threaten, politicians 
may wrangle, international delegates may 
storm and disagree, but at least we can 
hear what is said about all the upheaval. 
And we can hear an infinite number of 
things more pleasant! 





By courtesy of Science Service 
THE FORK-LIKE RADIO RECEIVER 
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Learn To Listen 


By MILpRED KENNEDY 


MPLIFIED sound is in evidence 
A everywhere. Radio and phonograph 
recordings are always with us. The 
hard of hearing may take advantage of 
these mediums and learn how to listen. The 
average individual thinks little about his 
learning processes. He seldom knows how 
to practice efficiently so universal an ac- 
tivity as listening. Too little attention has 
been given the hard of hearing to help 
them along this line, and to give them con- 
fidence that they are listening in the most 
helpful way to overcome their difficulties. 
The subject of “better hearing” demands 
attention. Auditory training is a recog- 
nized profession that takes its place with 
educational methods. 

For the best results the deafened should 
study with a teacher who has a musical 
background and graded, correctly notated 
teaching materials; one who is well versed 
in methods of procedure and who can, 
therefore, show the student how to work. 
There are few in the field. With or without 
a teacher’s help, there are a few necessary 
fundamentals to success: 

a. All practice must proceed so that the 
student understands what is expected of 
him: so that he knows what he is trying 


to do. 


-b. He must have something definite to 
listen to, or for. 

c. He must have some way to verify how 
correctly he hears what he listens to. 

d. He must have an opportunity, through 
repetition, to study materials that are dif- 
ficult for him to hear, or that interest him. 

The writer believes that all who have 
hearing difficulties will be interested in the 
following suggestions and will profit from 
giving them a try-out. The list should be 
thought about often and re-read occasion- 
ally. The practice should be conscientious 
and frequent, and the progress checked. 

1. In planning the day’s program set 
aside a definite practice period and do not 
let anything prevent you from sticking to it. 


2. Find a practice place where you will 
not be interrupted or bothered, or feel that 
you are annoying others. 

3. Two ten-minute periods will bring bet- 
ter results at. first than one twenty-minute 
period. Concentration may not be easy. 

4, Plan definitely what you are going to 
work for. If listening to music, try-to hear 
the rhythm clearly, or note the timbre; try 
to pick out the melody of one particular 
orchestral instrument above the accom- 
paniment. Try to distinguish the meter, to 
tell which family of instruments predomi- 
nates—strings, brasses, woodwinds, per- 
cussions. In songs, listen to the melody, the 
voice, the accompaniment, or the words of 
the song, trying to understand. In speech, 
concentrate on the quality of the voice, 
whether male or female, its range, inflec- 
tion, the enunciation, diction. Try to hear 
and to understand what is said, to detect 
any unusual pronunciation, foreign or col- 
loquial. Try to make yourself so keen that 
you can detect any unusual effects. 

5. Especially in beginning this study, try 
to make yourself as keen mentally as pos- 
sible. The unpracticed, who have not yet 
learned how to listen, must watch them- 
selves and guard against lapses in atten- 
tion and concentration. 

6. Try always to work at your fullest 
power of concentration. Do not let your 
mind wander. If not able to concentrate 
for the ten minute period, stop work for a 
little while and try again after a brief rest. 

7. Devote a part of every practice period 
to listening thoughtfully to tone quality. 
Listen to sustained tones in a singer’s 
voice and try to match these. 

8. Concentrate upon listening to one 
thing at a time. The human mind can only 
do one thing at a time. It may learn to do 
several things simultaneously after the pro- 
cess of doing each one has become an auto- 
matic function. This point is reached only 
through frequent repetition and practice. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The Parents 


A Charming Picture of Happy 
Home Life 


Ann, twenty-two months old, fits right 
into the picture, and not in the background. 


AY I introduce the P. family? 
There are six of us located on 
forty acres of cut-over pine lands 
in southwest Louisiana. First there is the 
Daddy (Carroll), age thirty-three, five feet 
7 inches in height, employed by the State 
Fish and Game Division in field research 
as a biologist studying the behavior and 
survival of released pen-raised bob-white 
quail. He operates this small farm as a 
side line, raising hay crops and beef cattle; 
all the rest of his spare time is spent with 
his fishing rod or his guns or his Boy 
Scouts. 

Then there is the Mama (Gwen), age 
twenty-seven, five feet 2 and a half inches 
in height, employed by the family as chief 
cook - formula - mixer - stenographer - farm- 
hand. Her hobbies are directing a chorus 
of high school girls that sing in three-part 
harmony, a Sunday School class of the 
same age, singing soprano every time she 
gets a chance, and doing some very ama- 
teurish painting. She also reads, reads, 
reads; at the present she prefers autobiog- 
raphy. 

Then there is Tom, five and a half, plati- 
num blond. At this time he is snaggly- 
toothed, skinny, and all ears.. A child on 
whom our psychology books panned out— 
you can explain things to Tom. And then 
Sue, three and a half, lots of dark blonde 
hair that looks frowsy unless it’s braided. 
Sue is quite determined, and the applied 
psychology of the hand is all she will re- 
spect. She is developing the mother in- 
stinct and takes care of her younger sisters 
on a full-time basis. And then our little 
Ann, twenty-two months now. Light brown 
hair that twists up on the ends, a dimple 
in the center of her nose; our little hard- 
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of-hearing angel. Then last (for the pres- 
ent time) Baby Jane, 5 months, a sweet 
little drooling, cooing doll. 

Also seven bird dogs, one cat, twenty 
chickens, two horses, thirty head of cattle. 
We also have some goats and sheep, but 
they jumped the fence and never come 
home except when the melons get ripe and 
then they jump back over the fence and 
wreak their yearly havoc and are gone 
again. I guess we are the happiest family 
the good Lord ever let live. 

About our Ann, she was just like all the 
rest of the babies, except that she was a 
very sound sleeper, nothing ever seemed to 
disturb her, never sick, never even had a 
fever until this spring. After Christmas 
last year Ann was at the age when the 
others had started obeying our spoken com- 
mands. One day we noticed that unless 
she was looking at us when we spoke, she 
never noticed our words. I laughed off my 
husband’s first suggestion that she didn’t 
hear, and then I asked his mother and she 
told me that she had already discovered it. 
Our family doctor suggested an ear-eye- 
nose specialist at nearby Alexandria and he 
confirmed our fears. She didn’t respond 
to any of the tests that he could give to 
our wiggly little girl. 

Those were hard and despondent days 
as you all probably have endured, too. The 
only hard of hearing person in either of 
our families was Mother. She didn’t hear 
well enough to go to school until her ton- 
sils were removed, but that corrected her 
disorder. Ann’s ear parts are in perfect or 
der and all the doctors we have taken her 
to have diagnosed her trouble as being 4 
disorder of the auditory nerve. 

At first she didn’t respond to any sound, 
but lately she has heard the thunder, 4 
train whistle nearby, a cow horn blown it 
her ear, the dog whistle, the firing of the 
shot gun, music and voices heard through 
the earphones. When we first got the ear- 
phones attached to our combination radio 
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phonograph she would listen for as long 
as twenty minutes, but once she put them 
on when her clothes were wet and they 
shocked her. Now she pushes them off as 
soon as she puts them on. We are having 
the other children wear them and hope 
that she will soon try to follow their exam- 
ple. She likes to imitate them. 

One specialist in New Orleans gave us 
the address of the John Tracy Clinic and 
Ann is now in her third month of their 
wonderful correspondence course. We are 
very grateful for the hope this offers us. 
Her understanding is increasing noticeably 
with each lesson. In this rural community 
we were unable to get the suggested toy 
materials for some of the parts in the second 
lesson, but we have ordered them and she 
will soon be using them. 

Her attention is hard to hold very long. 
I tried to keep her at her lessons too long 
at first and she got restless, but now we 
make it much shorter and she likes it a lot 
better. We've been concentrating on shoe 
and spoon and she hasn’t learned either yet 
—but on her own hook she has learned yes 
and no and all right and that’s hot. This 
last she forms with her own lips every time 
the toast or her cereal is too warm. She 
doesn’t get much sound into it yet, but just 
yesterday she put a “t” sound on the end 
of it. (Not much to brag about, but every 
little thing means so much to us.) 


My oldest brother visited us lately and 
after observing her a few days he remarked, 
“I never realized how useless our language 
was until I saw Ann. Why she understands 
everything I tell her.” And she does. We 
all talk, talk, talk to Ann and as long as 
itis in the present she follows us very well. 

She is a great little helper. She helps 
her Daddy prepare the dog food, watches 
the toast for her Mother, plays house with 
Sister Sue, and looks after the baby, picks 
up the toys she throws out of her play pen, 
and passes out the crackers to the other 
children in Sunday School. 

She has been walking for about six 
months, but still staggers backward occa- 
sionally. However, she is very proficient 
at climbing and balancing. She has never 
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fallen off anything and takes the trees, 
swings, fence rails, and furniture in her 
stride. Since she heard through the ear- 
phones she has started dancing and jump- 
ing in little games of her own invention. 
When she doesn’t want to mind she will 
look the other way, but she usually obeys 
us very well. She has a cousin nearby who 
is the same age and he doesn’t behave or 
mind as well as Ann. 


Have I said too much or the right thing? 
It is good to have friends who understand 
as you all must. 
Mrs. P., Louisiana. 


Letting the Deaf Child Share 
the Limelight 


Janet is now three years old. A wise 
mother and father have worked out a phi- 
losophy which includes developing a bal- 
ance between the little deaf girl and her 
baby sister with normal hearing. 


Speaking of our other girl, Laurie, there 
is a situation which could develop into a 
problem unless we watch ourselves closely. 
Little Laurie can hear, and what a joy she 
is to us! She seems just about perfect as 
far as we are concerned. She is a very 
good baby, and so strong. She was just 
nine months old the other day and already 
she stands alone and is ready for her first 
step any time now. Well, we could develop 
the attitude easily that Janet is all work 
for us and Laurie is our fun. So we are 
trying to work out a philosophy, accept it 
and then stick by it. We admit to our- 
selves that Janet will take much more pa- 
tience, effort and time than Laurie; but her 
accomplishment will be just as important. 
if not more so. We stop every so often to 
talk over Janet, and soon we are marvel- 
ing that she can do so much in spite of a 
handicap. 

So now when company comes and fusses 
over Laurie and looks at Janet in an em- 
barrassed or pitying way, we bring out 
Janet’s jigsaw puzzles, which she loves, and 
set her to work. She enjoys her share of 
the limelight. She has twelve jigsaw puz- 
zles, each with about twelve pieces in it, 
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* and she does each one perfectly. When she 
is performing she will put a piece in the 
puzzle and clap her hands and look around 
till everyone else is clapping, and then find 
another piece. This usually warms our 
company to her, and they feel more at 
ease and do not regard her as being so 
different. 

Mrs. B. used the same technique on her 
Danny as we are attempting with Janet. 
We are having her do little things for her 
sister, and it certainly gives her a feeling 
of belonging. I use that to my own advan- 
tage, too. Janet loves to carry Laurie’s 
diapers to the diaper pail for me, and that 
saves steps for the mother. She holds the 
diaper gingerly between two fingers, wrin- 
kles her nose in disgust as if to say, “/ 
don’t wet my pants,” and off she goes. She 
is gentle with Laurie, usually. She wants 
to do a little too much for her at times. 

I'll have to tell you about the six-weeks 
course I attended with Janet this summer 
while in Portland. Mrs. J. and I both went 
and it was nice meeting her. Little Darry] 
is a darling. He has rather sandy colored 
hair, a sprinkling of freckles across his 
nose, and a most angelic look. I wish you 
could see the pictures they took at the Clinic. 
He was a wonderful model. He’s a bright 
little youngster, too. It seems to me that 
Darryl and Janet had an advantage over 
some of the other children because of the 
head start they had from the John Tracy 
Clinic correspondence course. They went 
about matching the colored cards to the 
chart as if it were old stuff to them. And 
it was. 

While in school we mothers traded chil- 
dren and then took them through the rou- 
tine which Mrs. Maxon, our head teacher, 
had planned for the day. That would in- 
clude sense training, such as the matching 
charts; speech work—Janet accomplished 
her m, f, and a(r)—; tongue gymnastics; 
handwork (which included bead stringing, 
modeling with clay, etc.) ; and finally some 
acoustic work. Janet at first wouldn’t go 
near the earphones. We have figured out 
that Janet must have been frightened by 
the earphones at the Tracy Clinic. I must 
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hasten to say that was more my fault than 
theirs. I told the lady who was to test 
Janet that we felt she had no hearing at all. 
And going on that assumption she turned 
the volume too loud for Janet, and evident- 
ly it was very painful to her. She cried and 
would have no more of them. So she re- 
membered when she started school this 
summer. But we took her in the acoustic 
room each day and had her watch the other 
children put on the headphones, and by the 
fourth week she was willing to put them on, 
too. It was then that she imitated the ah 
and oo sounds, and what a thrill! We must 
work on her hearing more, but we have to 
be very careful not to frighten her again. 

One of the interesting features of the 
school was having a couple of mothers of 
older deaf children come to talk to us, and 
bring their children with them. When they 
had their children talk, all of us novice 
mothers sat forward with our mouths open, 
almost not believing that the youngster 
could actually talk sentences. It was most 
encouraging and good psychology for us 
and we would go at the next day’s lesson 
with high hopes. 

One of the mothers who talked to us had 
a boy fourteen years old or so. He had a 
friend who was also deaf, and whenever 
they go together for an evening ride with 
one of the families they were each given a 
flashlight and could talk to each other all 
they wanted in the back seat. 

Mrs. Alice Maxon conducted the sum- 
mer school, and she is wonderful. She is 
principal at the Hosford School for the 
Deaf, a public day school here in Portland. 
She understands deaf children, as she grew 
up with them, her father being superin- 
tendent at a state deaf school when she 
was small. 

Mrs. Maxon had a suggestion for us that 
proves helpful to me. She said to put an 
ankle bracelet on your child with a little 
bell attached, like the ones they put on 
Christmas packages. It is a wonderful way 
to keep track of your youngster. When I 
want Janet I don’t have to run all around 
our yard to find her. I stop and listen 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


VERY year for the past five years— 
2 since this mail box was started, in 

fact—I have begun the new year 
with the pious hope that it would be better 
than the last one. Perhaps it would be 
more sensible to stop thinking about last 
year and look forward, not back, as the 
Y.M.C.A. young men tell us, resolving to 
make the New Year into something enjoy- 
able as well as endurable. It was around 
1938, I think, that a friend of mine said he 
“dreaded 1938,” and I think he is prob- 
ably dreading 1947 as acutely, for certain- 
ly things haven’t improved much in the 
past nine years. Just as we think our trou- 
bles could not possibly be any worse, they 
get worse. And yet, like the characters in 
all the comic strips, we survive one cata- 
cylsm after another, and the story still goes 
on. Terry and Burma have been in every 
imaginable catastrophe, and have come up 
smiling. Joe Palooka remains world cham- 
pion in spite of every challenge, and 
though he never ‘manages to marry his be- 
loved Anne, she remains faithful to him, as 
Kitty remains perennially faithful to Mickey 
Finn. And maybe there is a moral lesson 
in the enduring steadfastness of all these 
favorites. 

Anyhow, here’s to 1947, and may all of 
us get at least a few of our desires! 

We had no Mail Box in the November 
Vo.ta Review, so I didn’t get a chance to 
tell what I was thankful for; and this 
might be as good a time as any, for New 
Year’s isn’t a bad opportunity for count- 
ing one’s blessings. The two things I have 
been most thankful for, year after year, 
were my job and my friends, and I’ve never 
been quite sure in which order to name 
them, though it seems to come natural to 
name the job first. I suppose that if I did 
not have a job, my friends would see me 
through, but I have always been grateful 
that I did not have to put them to the test. 
And it has been good, through the years, 
to have interesting work to do that de- 
manded both brains and enthusiasm as 
well as a certain amount of trained ability. 


In many years of working for my bread 
and board I have never had a dull job. 

Moreover, I have never found extreme 
deafness a great handicap in the jobs I 
have held. Which reminds me that a letter 
in the October Mail Box, from a Missouri 
librarian, has rather stirred things up. The 
writer made the statement that, “As far as 
cataloging and classification are concerned, 
hearing is absolutely non-essential,” and a 
lady librarian whose attention was called 
to the letter wrote an indignant rejoinder, 
condemning the statement and announcing 
flatly, “I cannot think of any work in 
which hearing is absolutely non-essential.” 

I think she wrote rather hastily, and was 
inclined to stick her neck out, for I can 
think of many, many kinds of work in 
which hearing is absolutely non-essential. 
My own various jobs have been performed, 
I believe, with reasonable satisfaction to 
my employers, and all have been conduct- 
ed without benefit of hearing. I think I 
could safely say that, in the types of work 
in which I have engaged, hearing is non- 
essential. This does not mean to imply that 
communication with one’s fellow workers 
is non-essential. I have always worked in 
offices where the staff members were in 
close touch with one another and often con- 
sulted one another, and here my lip read- 
ing ability stood me in good stead. It has 
been only on very rare occasions that in- 
structions had to be written for me, as I 
have always found it easy to read the lips 
of persons with whom I am in constant 
association. But perhaps this lady has 
never known any lip readers. 

In one of the most interesting articles 
ever published in the Votta Review, the 
life story of Professor Israelson, of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Professor 
Israelson himself summed up the difficul- 
ties that sudden total deafness had created 
in his life; and he stated that his deafness 
caused him less trouble on the job than 
anywhere else, whereas he felt most frus- 
trated in social contacts. I think most of 
us will agree with him here. 
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The Problem of Dining Out 
The “every day problems of the hard 


of hearing” continue to be the favorite 
topic of my correspondents. Here is a let- 
ter from one of our most esteemed friends. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

The letter of DG in your column in the 
September Volta Review hit me in a vul- 
nerable spot. I, too, wonder why the deaf 
do not write more about their common- 
place every day experiences, so perennial 
with us, so beyond the conception of a 
hearing person; and I have said much 
and written much about the pitfalls and 
perils of social intercourse, particularly 
dining. You hit on one big obstacle in 
your comment. How often my wife tells 
me, “That waitress could not hear a word 
you said,” when I supposed I had spoken 
loudly and clearly. We never know how 
much noise we have to compete with. | 
have struggled to eat while a cordial 
hostess has tried to tell me a story, and 
then been faced with the painful alterna- 
tives of letting the dish be taken away un- 
eaten, or keeping the table waiting while 
I finish it alone. I have lived through 
the whole round for years, and have now 
given up dining out; and when I must eat 
publicly I go to my club, where the orders 
are all written, and the waiters know me. 

I am moved to tell you of an incident 
which fortunately, told in this wise, will 
not interfere with your paring potatoes— 
an incident during the course of which, 
instead of merely coping with social prob- 
lems, I stuck my head out to encourage 
them. Going to town this summer, I 
dropped off the train at Grand Central, 
and decided it would be easier to walk up 
to my apartment—of course empty in 
summer—and get something to eat on the 
way. I stopped in at the Savarin on Lex- 
ington Avenue, and found it, of course, 
crowded, as is every place nowadays. The 
usherette asked me if I was willing to 
eat with someone else, a query | was 
lucky enough to catch on the fly, and I 
replied I was, if the other party did not 
object. She took me to a small table where 
one man was eating, and asked him the 
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customary permission. He replied with a 
friendly smile at me and a hospitable wave 
of his hand at the seat opposite. I gave 
the waitress my order, and then my table 
mate addressed a remark to me which | 
could tell at a glance was some conven- 
tional friendly opener. This situation has 
happened to me often, especially in railroad 
diners, and I have usually ducked it. | 
replied, 

“I’m sorry, but I am very deaf. I ap- 
preciate your trying to be friendly, and 
wish I could cooperate.” 

He smiled understandingly, and seemed 
to be such a pleasant chap, that I fished a 
pad and pencil from my pocket and offered 
them, explaining that if he did not mind 
writing while we waited for our dinners, 
it was possible to communicate with me 
if he cared to. Apparently he did, for he 
picked up the pad with a gratifying eager- 
ness, and wrote something to the effect that 
it was difficult to find a place to eat these 
days, that he hadn’t been in the Savarin 
for a long time, but could not get in 
anywhere else. 

I replied that I had not either, that | 
usually went to my club but was tired 
today and in a hurry, etc. He wrote back, 

“May I ask what is your club?” 

“The University.” 

“I have been a member many years. 
We are fellow members, so have much in 
common.” 

We had a quite interesting conversation. 
He gave me his name, one with a strong 
Spanish flavor—his father was Spanish, 
his mother Irish—and I enjoyed it all, 
and wondered why I did not have the 
courage to try it oftener. 

As I said, 1 have written much about my 
social defeats and triumphs, and I have set 
down more of them in my book, “And 
Hearing Not,” to be published next month 
by Scribner’s. It has a good deal of 
“Louder, Please” in it, but is extended to 
considerably more than that work, 400 
pages, about 135,000 words. In addition to 
deafness, 1 have told something about ad- 
vertising work as I have found it, and 
also my experience as a writer. 
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Your department in the Volta Review 
seems brighter and more readable than 
ever. Each time I read it, I write you a 
mental letter, you stimulate so many 
thoughts and experiences. We deaf have 
so much in common that no hearing per- 
son can sympathize with, understand, 
or even believe. I wish more of us were 
articulate, for the written word is the best 
expression for the partially deaf. I have 
an instrument and lip reading, and use 
both to some extent, but I never really 
mastered lip reading, and my ears are 
practically out of reach of even the best 
devices. 


Returning to your column, I went 
through the period when the problem of 
finding a spot to attach an instrument and 
secrete a battery was foremost, as with 
Archimedes, who could move the world 
if he could find a place to rest the ful- 
crum. Golf, for instance, is actually a so- 
cial game, but even golf is too strenuous 
for a hearing instrument. I, too, am fond 
of sun-bathing, and in those far off days 
when I could really hear by electricity, 
there were no wearable kinds of instru- 
ments, so I carried my black box along 
and set it on the sand, taking off my ear 
when I plunged into the waves. But, now, 
with nothing left to hear with, I devote 
myself to sun only, and with special read- 
ing glasses designed to stop Gamma or 
Beta rays—or whatever they are that hurt 
the eye—I read and tan, the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot. And I am now 
wearing as complete a suit of tan as one 
could wish, 


With continued applause for Molly, I 
am, yours cordially, 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS. 


I know all Mail Boxers will be looking 
forward eagerly to “And Hearing Not.” 
I shall never forget the evening I first met 
“Louder, Please,” in the reading room at 
the top of the 42d Street Library in New 
York. I had discovered the author in the 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly, so I knew 
what to expect, but I was enthralled, never- 
theless, by the sheer charm of this writer’s 
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treatment of his infirmity. Here, surely, 
was one who knew how to be articulate 
about deafness, and to set forth problems 
and difficulties, while at the same time 
never failing to be witty and gay. 

There have been some charming deaf 
writers. Grace Ellery Channing earned 
our undying gratitude with her essay on 
“The Deaf in Art and the Art of Being 
Deaf,” and E. S. Martin gave us some 
lovely editorials on the subject; but very 
few of us have managed to be charming 
through a whole book. So we shall all be 
waiting for “And Hearing Not.” 

To revert to another of our “common 
problems” on which Mr. Calkins touches, 
one of my correspondents wishes to take 
up again the matter of wearing a hearing 
aid and a bathing suit simultaneously. 
Perhaps this isn’t the best time to be talk- 
ing about swimming, except for those of 
us who live in Florida, but it will be as well 
to have the suggestions handy for next 
summer. 


Hearing Aids and Bathing Suits 


How do I handle the shorts and bathing 
suit proposition? Why wear separate bra 
and shorts? If you must have an open mid- 
riff, fix a fancy pattern that lets one still 
have a bra to which a phone may be at- 
tached. If your batteries are in a separate 
case from the transmitter, have a special 
pocket through which the cord may be run, 
and another pocket for batteries. It is sur- 
prising what hard wear even vacuum tubes 
can stand, 


Around water, the problem is more seri- 
ous, of course. Personally, | keep an old 
carbon aid to use at the beach or around 
the pool. Both the amplifier and the trans- 
mitter have had their baths. After I had 
dropped the amplifier into ten feet of wa- 
ter, our local agent dried it out for me, and 
it seemed to have suffered no ill effects. 
When I wear a bathing suit, 1 carry my 
phone either in a case or in the pocket of 
my beach coat. 

I agree with A. P. about the looks, but 
the disagreeable part to me is not the ear- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Day Kindergarten in South Australia 





DEAF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN, AT CLAY MODELING AND BUBBLE BLOWING, WITH A 








MOTHER HELPER, NORTH ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


lia, a Day Kindergarten was started 

last year in connection with the 
Oral Pre-School Group Movement. Forty 
parents of young deaf children formed 
themselves into this organization with the 
idea of providing pre-school education for 
the children, who are admitted as young 
as 214 years. The only alternative in their 
State is a government subsidized boarding 
institution where children are not admitted 
until they are five years old. All the par- 
ents are anxious for their children to learn 
to speak and at the same time to have 
the benefit of home environment while very 
young. This school was the result. It 
was opened officially on May 28th with 
eighteen children. 


#3 NORTH ADELAIDE, South Austra- 


At the present time the parents are han- 
dicapped by lack of a complete staff. They 
have a trained kindergarten teacher as 
director, another assistant, and a speech 
therapist, but no trained teacher of the 
deaf is available. 


American Teacher Wanted 


The primary desire of all the parents 
concerned is to obtain a trained teacher 
of the deaf, preferably from the United 
States, and as soon as possible. If any 
readers are interested in this possibility, 
they may write to Mrs. Elizabeth L. For- 
wood, Day Kindergarten, 108 Kermode 
Street, North Adelaide, South Australia. 

The parents and staff are striving for 
three things: to give the children normal 
kindergarten training, to encourage them 
to listen and concentrate by means of ear- 
phones attached to a wireless, and to en- 
courage speech by means of language train- 
ing given by a speech therapist who takes 
each child individually for six or eight 
minutes daily. 

Groups of three or four children are 
taken daily to participate in outdoor play 
at a hearing children’s kindergarten only 
a few yards away. It is felt that this 
helps the child to adjust himself generally. 

(Gontinued on page 48) 
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An Acoustic Training Program’ 
For Severely Deaf Children 


By Grace Harris 


The Use of Amplification 


through hearing aids can be a great 

influence for good in the education 
of the deaf child, provided the apparatus 
is used properly and with discretion. It 
must be remembered that the child is deaf, 
and that he is not going to respond like 
a hearing child the moment he puts on a 
set of earphones. The success of the train- 
ing of residual hearing is in the hands of 
the teacher or parent, and will depend on 
her patience, skill, and knowledge of the 
correct use of the apparatus. Also, the 
child has to like putting on and wearing 
the headset, and be trained systematically 
in the use of it. 

You may have found that, even after 
repeated effort, the child has failed to re- 
spond to sound with the unaided ear; that 
most favorable responses have come 
through the combined approach—visual, 
tactile, auditory—not through auditory 
channels: alone. Perhaps he has heard 
faintly a few sounds, but not enough to 
bring accurate response. Possibly he has 
learned to imitate several sounds and is 
found to have a limited amount of hearing 
in the speech range, but not sufficient to 
interpret spoken language with the un- 
aided ear. A powerful amplifier will 
benefit him in his education. 

In the acoustic work, I have been using 
a group hearing aid with microphone and 
earphones. Since the children are pre- 
school, most of the work has been indi- 
vidual. The use of this machine has proved 
to be a supporting factor in the progress 
of severely deaf children. Teachers and 
parents have used and are using to ad- 
vantage a desk-type instrument with double 
earphones. (I might add that the parents 
who are doing successful work with hear- 
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*Part III of three parts. Continued from December. 


ing aids are those who have seen to it that 
they know how to use the machines prop- 
erly. It is to be hoped that all teachers 
using them are well informed.) There are 
several firms that put out group aids. 
Persons interested in obtaining any type 
should see that they get expert advice, 
rather than resort to a_ trial-and-error 
approach. 


I. Earphones and the Radio 


Earphones may be attached to the radic 
at home. They are available in electric 
supply stores, and a qualified electrician 
will show you how to attach them to your 
radio. The child should have the privilege 
of using them when he wishes, rather than 
when the adult thinks he should: By that, 
I mean that he should not be forced to 
wear them against his wishes. If he has 
some say in the matter, he will be more 
willing to use them. One parent introduced 
them by wearing them occasionally himself 
while the child was in the room. Then 
they were left hanging in sight but out of 
reach of the child. Before long the little 
girl was asking to wear them herself. 

This is a good introduction to the use 
of the hearing aid at school. The child 
gets practice in wearing a headset, in lis- 
tening to or feeling impressions of different 
rhythms of musical instruments. He can 
be taught to feel the vibration by placing 
his hand on the radio, along with listening, 
and, with adult guidance, learn to keep 
time with the music by tapping or clapping. 


II. The Hearing Aid and the Victrola 


Suppose you have an electrical amplifier 
and a victrola run by electricity., Both are 
in a room at home or at school ready for 
use. The child may be curious about it 
and interested. If not, the one in charge 
will have to promote interest. (I mention 
the use of the victrola first, since music 
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has been found to be a very successful 
introduction. } 

Have the hearing aid (with two ear- 
phones) and the victrola side-by-side. 
Turn on the hearing aid with volume at its 
lowest. Plug in the victrola, using a wall or 
floor outlet, just as you would for a lamp. 
Place the microphone near the loud speaker 
of the victrola. Put on a record and start 
the victrola. Have the child place his hand 
on the victrola and let him watch the rec- 
ord in motion. Turn up the volume so 
that he will be sure to feel the vibration. 
Put on the earphones yourself and let him 
watch while you listen. If the child doesn’t 
exhibit a desire to put them on, suggest 
it to him, by offering them to him. If he 
shows no withdrawal, put them on him, 
being careful to adjust them so that they 
fit closely and directly over the ears. 


Move Slowly 


Turn up the volume of the victrola 
gradually and watch for response. There 
may be little or none, since the hearing 
aid is turned down. Turn it up gradually 
and once more watch for response. The 
child may react only to vibration at first. 
If he has had previous acoustic training, 
he will recognize the sensation as some- 
thing on which to concentrate. Take off 
the earphones as soon as he shows signs of 
displeasure or irritation. Once again, the 
need for short listening periods must be 
emphasized. 

At first, the procedure will consist only 
of listening and of getting used to the 
headset. Gradually more specific training 
is given. 

Have on hand clear recordings of piano, 
violin, horn, band, and pictures of the in- 
struments and of a band or orchestra. 

The first step is to find out if the child 
knows when he is hearing sound. Put on 
a band recording and let the child listen. 
Turn up the volume gradually. When he 
shows response, let him listen for a while 
longer, then turn off the music, without the 
child’s seeing the action. It is better to 
turn off the victrola rather than lift the 
arm, as the turning of the plate may pro- 
duce enough sound to carry through the 
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amplifier. The child may indicate through 
expression that he no longer hears any- 
thing. It may take some time for him to 
realize when he is hearing sound or feeling 
vibration, and when he is not. 

If, after a reasonable length of time, he 
still does not know when the music is on 
or off, it may be that the whole idea is not 
clear to him; especially if he shows re- 
sponse when the music first starts. This is 
quite possible with a child who has had 
no auricular training of any kind, and in 
the case of a young child. In ‘this case, 
the following may be a solution. Let the 
child listen and see the record playing, 
while his hand is on the victrola. Then, 
while he is still watching, turn it off and 
bring his attention to the fact that there 
is no more vibration. Repeat this, but 
have him hold his hands on the earphones. 

Without seeing the record in action, 
have him feel the victrola and his ear- 
phones; then feel the vibration in the ear- 
phones only; then just listen. Keep turn- 
ing the machine on and off at intervals. 
Before long you will find that he is 
responding favorably to this exercise. 


Recognizing the Instruments 


The next-exercise is in learning to recog- 
nize musical instruments. Since the piano 
is most familiar to the majority of chil- 
dren, a piano recording, and one of a 
band, to which he already has been listen- 
ing, might be the first used. 

Put on the band recording and show 
the child a picture of a band. Keep time 
by clapping or tapping; clap your hands, 
then clap his. He is likely to need as 
sistance at first; doing it unaided, his 
timing may be all wrong, and we must try 
to avoid this. If the situation is handled 
skillfully and pleasantly, he will think it 
fun having you clap his hands for him. 

Tell him he hears a band, pointing to 
the picture. Keep him interested and get 
the idea of the band over to him through 
pictures and dramatizing along with 
listening. 

Start the piano recording. Let him lis 
ten. When he responds to sound or vibra- 
tion, show him a picture of a piano. Keep 
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time while he listens, refer to the picture 
occasionally, and pretend to play a piano 
as you beat time. 

Play these records a few times, until 
he realizes through listening, vibration, 
rhythm, and pictures, that they are not the 
same. This leads to differentiating between 
instruments. 

Play the band recording, and let him 
listen long enough to get an adequate im- 
pression of the sound and rhythm. Beat 
time. Place the two pictures near you, 
point to the band and tell him he hears a 
band. Play the piano recording and 
follow the same outline. 

Now, without the child’s knowing which 
is to be played, play one of the two selec- 
tions and ask him what he hears, having 
him indicate the correct picture. If he 
does not respond favorably, show him. 
Do likewise with the other recording. Help 


him until he becomes more certain of what 


you expect. 

Differentiation between the two records 
may take a long period of time, depending 
on the amount of hearing, attention span, 
and the previous training and rhythm 
work. 

When he is sure of the difference, a 
third instrument is introduced. Contrast 
the violin and piano recordings until he 
can differentiate; then the piano and the 
horn, the violin and the band, the band 
and the horn, the horn and the violin. 
When this has been accomplished, let him 
learn to recognize any one of three records, 
then four, etc. 

This training with music is pleasant for 
the child, is invaluable in developing a 
sense of rhythm, and is an interesting and 
sound introduction to further training with 
the hearing aid. 


Ill. Vowel Sounds 


Vowel sounds using the unamplified 
voice have been discussed. They have been 
used in word form, rather than as single 
meaningless sounds. When training with 
amplification, follow a similar procedure. 
Use the mirror as has been explained. It 
can be placed behind the amplifier. As 
the child progresses, the microphone may 
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be placed on a table between you and the 
child. When using the paper to conceal 
your lips from the child be sure that you 
hold it behind the microphone, and not 
between you and the microphone. — 


Keep this work as informal as possible 
for the child. Talk about animal and pets 
and his experiences with them, in a con- 
versational way. This not only holds his 
attention but gives him practice in the 
lip reading of natural speech with the 
assistance of the hearing aid. It makes 
the conversation easier to follow and more 
colorful. 

Have on hand a good selection of ani- 
mal pictures in order that the various 
activities illustrated will provide for con- 
tinued interest on the part of the child. 
Whenever possible, have the child enter 
into the discussion and let him hear his 
own voice as he speaks or babbles into 
the microphone. For carrying out specific 
training with vowel sounds, put into prac- 
tice the exercises previously outlined under 
vowel sounds and the unaided ear. 

If a piano is available, use the amplifier 
and earphones along with it to develop 
hearing perception of various pitches and 
the ability to imitate different pitches of 
the sounds used. Follow the steps outlined 
for piano earlier in the program. 


IV. Words, Sentences, Rhymes 


Training the deaf child, through ampli- 
fication, to recognize and differentiate be- 
tween words may be introduced very early 
in the acoustic program. The foundation 
was laid when you started talking to him 
and telling him stories, then strengthened 
through acoustic exercises without ampli- 
fication. If this has been done, the train- 
ing using words with amplification will 
progress more quickly. The procedure will 
be the same as that outlined previously for 
training with words. 

Remember that it is advisable to con- 
trast words made up of a different number 
of syllables until the child is more fa- 
miliar with the work, is more certain of 
what has been said, and has learned to 
differentiate between the various sounds 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Recipe for Hearing * 
. Offered in a Personal Letter from a Lady Who Tried It 


Y dear Mrs. Surda: 
M Our Mutual Friend tells me she 
believes you could hear if you 
knew how, and has asked me to give you 
my recipe for Hearing, made without eggs, 
without butter, without the so-called nec- 
essary ingredient, aural perception. Yes, 
that’s right, Hearing can be made without 
one teaspoonful of aural perception. 
In paragraph two let me assure you 
that little Elsie Dinsmore is not my fa- 


vorite heroine, even though the rules | 


am about to lay down may have less the 
flavor of a cookbook and more the maxims 
of little Elsie’s copybook. Arthur, you 
may remember, smeared the copybook 
most frightfully with ink, but then, Arthur 
never really attained the heights. 

I was of the deaf, deafy. Oh, I might 
have been able to hear a cannon fired at 
close range, but since there are no relics 
of the wars in our city park, opportunity 
for testing this theory was lacking. Well, 
anyway, I was quite petrified of hearing 
and was rapidly arriving at the place 
where I did not care. Lip reading had 
brought me consolation and a measure of 
efficiency in understanding everyday con- 
versation, most of which went in one eye 
and out of the other, until I had come 
to the conclusion I was really not missing 
a thing by not being able to hear. 

Came a Night (Why do poets always 
have a Day Come? Much more interesting 
things can happen at night) when I was 
sure the most beautiful words in the Eng- 
lish language were about to have their 
sweetness wasted upon desert ears. What 
to do? I reached for the switch, but the 
porchlight proved to be The Light That 
Failed (this is one of my literary days). 
Lip reading could not help me in this 
turning point in my career. And so—I 
lost him. 

I resclved that I must have a substitute 


*By Ruth Bartlett. Reprinted from. the Vo.tTa RE- 


view, February, 1935. 


for lip reading, that I must learn to hear, 
so that a similar crisis could never again 
occur. And—none ever has. However, 
I am not sorry I learned to hear. There 
are other words in the English language. 
This very night I listened to Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt tell why every child should 
have a typewriter. And I was that proud 
because I have one. And even more proud 
of the fact that I heard every word Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, in view of the fact that 
five years ago I could not have heard so 
much as the sound of her voice. How did 
I do it? Let Elsie tell you: Perseverance 
Wins! 

Perhaps you think I am going to tell 
you next that I remember perfectly having 
met Mr. Mr. Addison Sims five years ago 
in Seattle, but no, I have never met Mr. 
Sims, and probably could not remember 
him if I had. My memory for recipes is 
good, however, and I am going to inflict 
upon you every stage of the process of 
learning to hear again, even at the risk of 
having you think I am Mrs. T. Tooter 
Blowhard, herself. 


My doctor had told me, years ago, that 
I had some residue of hearing if we could 
just get at it. His excavations were five 
hundred dollars per shovelful, and I ran 
out of five hundred dollar bills. One does, 
eventually. And, besides, I finally came 
to the conclusion that the residue was 
probably no larger than the one which 
befalls a widow whose husband has kindly 
willed her all that is left of his estate after 
his four children get their share. Really 
not worth getting at, but after the above- 
mentioned crisis I was desperate. I was 
afraid I would die an old maid. Anything. 
Anything. 

Having read of an instrument, now off 
the market, which could be attached to a@ 
radio, and which, it was alleged, would 
bring sound through bone conduction 
within the range of the listener’s aural 
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perception, I decided to try it. The fact 
that I had no radio and no hearing ca- 
pacity did not deter me for a moment. | 
went, I tried, I heard—a squawk—and 
then silence. A squawk was better than 
nothing, perhaps there would be a squeak 
the next day, or a squall, or even a squeal. 
The quality was quite immaterial, I was 
after quantity. The quality could come 
later, and it did. 

Practicing (or listening) an hour every 
day, and sometimes two or three hours 
during the day, within three months I was 
able to distinguish music from speaking, 
but was not able to tell whether the music 
was vocal or instrumental. At the end of 
six months I could recognize the voices 
of two radio station announcers and could 
distinguish the words, “Los Angeles” and 
“California” because they were repeated 
so often. “ 

This progress did not come about 
through picking up the instrument, listen- 
ing a few minutes, and then trying to read 
or sew or play bridge, distracting the mind 
and allowing the sound to register as 
sound and nothing more. It came about 
through the most grueling concentration I 
have ever been able to force myself to 
endure. Complete exhaustion was fre- 
quently the aftermath. I literally taught, 
and forced, my hearing to pick up sounds 
long-lost and to distinguish them. Nothing 
else was attempted during the practice 
hours. Discouragements were numerous, 
days when there seemed to be no progress, 
days when not one word could be distin- 
guished, days when the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra sounded like the Hometown Army 
Band. And a dreadful day when I dropped 
the instrument, breaking it. Repairs were 
not to be had because the parts were no 
longer being manufactured. But that 


-proved to be a “lucky break” for I soon 


discovered that I did not have to have that 
particular instrument. Any sound trans- 
mitter that can be pressed against my ear 
or my cheekbone is satisfactory. A pair of 
powerful hearing aids were substituted and 
the work went on. 

Yes, I mean work. Make up your mind 
before you begin what it is worth to you 
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to be able to hear again. Are you willing 
to devote three years, perhaps more, to 
practicing one, two, three hours every 
day? Are you willing to think you are 
doing famously if you can understand one 
word out of ten at the end of a whole 
year of the hardest work you ever did? 
Are you willing to listen for hours on end 
to music which resembles nothing so much 
as a children’s concert upon the noisiest 
of kitchen utensils? All right then, pick 
up your ears and hear. 

One night (I told you nights are best) 
after more than three years of practicing, 
I decided to tune in on a speech made 
’way back in Indianapolis by Herbert 
Hoover in his campaign of 1932. I knew 
I could read the speech the next day in 
the paper and check up on what I had 
heard—or had not heard. You may be- 
lieve I was happy when I found I had 
not missed a word. That I cannot re- 
member a one of those words, now, is 
beside the point. I have not taken that 
high-pressure memory course, or I’d have 
remembered Mr. Sims. Whether I had met 
him or not. 

I had never heard jazz. It is quite 
probable that I would have lived just as 
long had I been left in my original state 
of innocence concerning such nerve-racking 
syncopation. Still, I feel a bit more modern 
singing “Two Cigarettes in the Dark” than 
I do when singing “School Days,” which 
happened to be the first oldtimer I 
could follow all the way through when I 
began to recognize parts of familiar songs. 
It is a pleasure to keep in touch with both 
old and new songs. I have trouble even 
yet, and perhaps I always shall, in under- 
standing the words if more than one per- 
son is singing, but I can easily turn the 
dial and pick up one glorious voice that 
will compensate for anything I may have 
missed in a rendition by the Fifth 
Methodist Church Quartet. 

There are other compensations, too. I 
found that the quality of my voice, my 
accent, my phraseology, and my style of 
delivery dre quite, quite out of date. Per- 
haps I should say were out of date, for 


(Continued on page 46) 
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now for some twelve years and have 

made the painful transition from the 
old-fashioned Model T sets to the present 
highly efficient acoustical aids. 

With each new model, I have received 
a booklet of instructions on how to use 
the hearing machine. Unfortunately, the 
hearing aid companies don’t issue a set 
of instructions to give people who don’t 
wear them, telling them how to behave 
with those who do have the “funny things 
behind their ears.” This column is intended 
to supply that deficiency. 

The average hearing aid wearer is per- 
fectly delighted to answer any reasonable 
questions about his mechanical device. If 
you show a lively interest and ask intelli- 
gent questions, we're perfectly willing to 
make replies. But we don’t like questions 
such as: “Young man, aren’t you ashamed 
to wear a hearing aid at your age?” No, 
of course we’re not ashamed. The only 
shame involved should be that of the 
person asking such a ridiculous question. 

Yes, most of us can hear something 
without a hearing aid. For some obscure 
reason, people believe that when we take 
off the machine, we plunge ourselves into 
a noiseless world unshatterable by even 
an atom bomb. You don’t expect people 
with glasses to be absolutely blind minus 
their lenses, so don’t expect us to hear 
nothing when our machine is turned off. 

Many of us could get along without the 
hearing aid. We wear them because they 
facilitate hearing and because it’s a lot 
easier on you than if we leave them aside. 
With the hearing aid, you don’t have to 
shout at us, and we don’t have to ask you 
to repeat half of what you say. It’s just 
as tiring for us to strain to hear you as 
it is for you to keep shouting at us. So 


I WEAR a hearing aid. I’ve worn one 


*This paper originally appeared in the*St. Paul Dis- 
patch, under the title “Use of Hearing Aid.” It is 
reprinted from the News of the St. Paul Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, 496 Endicott-on-Robert Build- 

_ ing, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Hearing Aid Users Are Not Freaks* 


By Water T. RIpDER 


you're the gainer when we wear oul 
devices. 

When we do wear our machines, the 
necessity to shout at us almost disappears. 
In only a few of the most difficult cases 
do wearers of a hearing aid need to be 
addressed in a tone reminiscent of Hitler 
giving a speech. Just talk naturally when 
you speak to a hearing aid wearer. He'll 
adjust his machine to your voice. 

It is apparently an irresistible tempta- 
tion to shout the moment a hearing aid 
is spotted and the wearer, therefore, 
branded as “deaf.” You don’t need to 
shout at us any more—that’s why we wear 
the machine. ; 

Children show a natural curiosity in the 
little black thing appearing in a person’s 
ear or immediately behind it. When your 
child asks: “Daddy, what’s that funny 
thing the man is wearing in his ear?”, for 
goodness sake tell him. Tell him it’s some- 
thing to make the man hear better. But 
please, oh please, don’t hush the child and 
whisper in his ear and carry on as though 
we were stricken with some obnoxious 
social disease acquired in the brothels of 
the Far East. 

If you answer forthrightly and honestly, 
the child’s curiosity will be appeased and 
your visitor will be made comfortable. 
Nothing in this world is so annoying as 
to have some mother and father act as 
though our partial deafness were. some- 
thing for which we are personally re- 
sponsible and which bears with it some 
stigma of social undesirability. 

While the price of a hearing aid is 
gradually being reduced, it still costs 
money and thus is not a play toy for the 
amusement of would-be humorists. For 
instance, no one likes the playful fellow 
who greets you with a thumping thwack 
on the back. 

Well, we hearing aid wearers don’t see 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Deaf in Egypt 


5 





MADAME TSOTSOU IS AT THE RIGHT, TALKING TO THE GROUP 


the news that the education of the 

deaf in that country, which for 
many years had received scant attention, is 
now progressing well. A school for about 
twenty Egyptian deaf children has been 
opened in Cairo, and a government school 
is being launched in Alexandria, where for 
some time a Greek lady, Madame Semely 
Tsotsou, has had a private school known 
as “|’Espoir.” 

In one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs, Madame Tsotsou is shown with the 
five members of her teaching staff, three 
Egyptian and two Greek. The other illus- 
tration shows a little deaf Greek refugee, 
Athanassia Boubouly, with an Egyptian 
teacher, Miss Fauzia Mohamed. 

Madame Tsotsou is the inspector of the 
new school at Cairo and is in charge of 
the training of teachers. Fifteen Egyptian 
teachers have completed her training 
course and the government has issued an 
Arabic edition of her book, “A Method of 
Demutization,” originally published in 


French. 


A RECENT letter from Egypt brought 
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ATHANASSIA BOUBOULY AND HER TEACHER 
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Congressional Aid to the Handicapped 


Report of the Congressional Committee on Labor, Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Aid to the Physically Handicapped 


B. Kelley, United States Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, presented to the 
House of Representatives a resolution that 
the Committee on Labor study conditions 
relating to the physically handicapped, 
their employment opportunities, and other 
questions which would aid Congress in 
passing any necessary remedial legislation. 
A subcommittee was appointed and many 
public hearings have been held during 
1944, 1945 and 1946, permitting indi- 
viduals and organizations to testify as to 
the needs of the physically handicapped. 
On September 13, 1944, Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, speaking for the Volta Bu- 
reau and its Board of Directors, summed 
up recommendations for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing as follows: 


“1. Strengthen and broaden the work of 
the United States Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, to the end that assistance of 
the type outlined in its ‘Manual for Re- 
habilitation Case Workers’: (February, 
-1941) may be made available to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing in all parts of 
the United States. 

“2. Support and extend the service of 
the United States Office of Education in 
its department for Exceptional Children, to 
the end that model programs for the aca- 
demic and vocational education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing may be publicized 
and stimulated throughout the country. 

“3. Hasten the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children in all 
the states, especially considering those 
children who are physically handicapped.” 


ie was on May 6, 1943, that Augustine 


Now that all open hearings, at which 
almost 500 persons testified, have been 
concluded, the Subcommittee has handed 
in its final report. Some excerpts are given 
here, to point out a few highlights and 


recommendations of particular interest to 
those with hearing handicaps. 


Excerpts from the Report 


“The physically handicapped would 
benefit by having grouped under an execu- 
tive department, headed by a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, the Federal agen- 
cies administering health, welfare, educa- 
tion, and social-insurance programs. 

“Consolidation of organization on the 
Federal level will soon lead to consolidation 
of organization on the State and local 
levels. It is not necessary to disturb the 
organization of present public and private 
agencies to any significant degree—it is 
necessary to place in the community a per- 
son who knows where such agencies are, 
what they do, and how to bring the person 
needing the service to the agency which 
may render it to him. 


U. S. Services to the Physically Handicapped 


“In the new department it [the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation] should serve 
as a basis for an expanded service to the 
physically handicapped. . . . Expansion of 
the existing service, rather than the crea- 
tion of a new organization, is suggested. 
. . . The Director of the present Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has informed the 
subcommittee that nearly 80 percent of dis- 
abled persons can be rehabilitated without 
the use of special types of facilities. . . . 
It is for the 20 percent that the lack of 
special facilities is acute. . . . They will 
need, if they are hard of hearing, facilities 
for testing and fitting hearing aids. 


Employment 
“The techniques of selective placement 
need further study. .. . Many more people 
need to be trained to carry on this work. 
... As recently as 1945 three persons con- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


And Hearing Not, by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1946. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the author and his family, and 
with display advertising. Bound, 387 pp. 
Price $3.75. 

This is the autobiography of a man 
whose middle name dates him perfectly, 
for it was taken from the title of the best 
seller at the time of his birth, “St. Elmo.” 


The author, for many years a much- 
appreciated VOLTA REVIEW contributor, 
has told his story in three parts. In part 
one, “Learning to Live,” he writes of him- 
self in the third person, calling himself the 
“Boy,” and treats objectively the effect 
parental influence, endowment, environ- 
ment, and an inordinate interest in books 
had upon him. At the age of twenty-three, 
‘he says, “this Boy was turned over to me. 

. and from now on I will speak of 
him as myself.” Parts two and three, 
“Making a Living,” and “Joys of Life,” 
are written accordingly in the first person. 

“Everything that happened to me,” 
writes Mr. Calkins, “seems to be part of 
the plot and to forward the action, espe- 
cially my deafness.” It is this determinant 
for the autobiography, rather than the 
“Annals of an Adman,” interesting though 
they are, which makes .the story of par- 
ticular importance to us. In his education, 
his introduction to the printing trade, his 
interest in fine books with unusual type, 
his venture and prominence in the adver- 
tising field, in all these “deafness was the 
ever present influence. It made or marred 
my attempts to earn a living, it selected 
my friends for me, and determined what 
[ was to enjoy of social life, what my 
amusements were to be.” 

Written in a delightfully simple and 
charming manner, And Hearing Not carries 
the reader from Illinois to New York and 
back again, through the varied experiences 
of a severely deafened author who says, “I 
exaggerated the difficulties deafness placed 
in my way, overestimated the abilities of 
those around me, and correspondingly un- 


derestimated what little endowment I really 
possessed.” 

In spite of, or perliaps because of deaf- 
ness, Mr. Calkins has achieved success, 
measured by any standards, but most as- 
suredly by his own yardstick which con- 
sists in finding work in which one is happy 
and which supplies the means of existence. 


—H. S. 


New Ears for the Deaf, by Steven M. Spen- 
cer. The Saturday Evening Post, August 
31, 1946. 10c per copy. 

Written from the layman’s point of 
view, this article sets forth the whys and 
wherefores of the Aural Rehabilitation 
Centers of the Army and Navy. Mr. Spen- 
cer gives a brief account of the background 
of the programs’ inception, mentioning 
such familiar names as those of Doctors 
Hughson, Mobley and Truex. He cites 
some of the causes of deafness among the 
servicemen and states that “a surprising 
number—about 40 per cent of the total— 
brought their deafness with them into the 
Army or Navy from civilian life.” 


The author gives an outline of the train- 
ing program offered in the three Army 
and one Navy Hearing Centers, with par- 
ticular allusions to the work done at Bor- 
den General Hospital, which at the time 
the article was written was the only Army 
center still in operation. His description of 
the technical aspects of the testing rooms 
and the methods used to insure complete 
accuracy is clear and easily understood. 


Mention is made of a survey which indi- 
cated that 94 per cent of the men who 
had been through the Army-Navy program 
were still using their hearing aids three 
months to two years after they had been 
issued. So successful has been the Aural 
Rehabilitation program that the Navy is 
continuing its program in Philadelphia and 
the Army is setting up a permanent in- 
stallation in the Washington area for the 
care of hard of hearing soldiers. 


—S. P.S. 
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The Art Teacher, by Pedro deLemos. The 
Davis Press, Inc., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Cloth, 384 pages. Price $5.00. 

This latest completely revised edition, 
copiously illustrated in rich colors as well 
as in black and white, is overflowing with 
ideas for projects. Drawing, painting, cut 
paper work, modeling, lettering, sewing. 
weaving, and puppets are just a few of 
the subjects covered. There are working 
plans enough to last for years. 

Selection of Hearing Aids, by Captain Ray- 
mond Carhart, from Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois, July 1946. Single 
copy, 75ce. (Dr. Carhart is now with the 
School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois.) 


This article by Capt. Carhart is an im- 
portant contribution to the subject of 
proper hearing aid selection. Setting forth 
the program used by the Army Service 
Forces at Deshon Hospital in the selection 
of hearing aids for individuals, Capt. Car- 
hart’s article should be of great interest 
and value to civilians. The paper is con- 
cluded as follows: 

“Step 12. Attention to a patient’s hear- 
‘ing aid does not cease when he _ has 
received his own instrument. 

“Each patient is given careful instruc- 
tion in the care and the maintenance of 
his hearing aid. 

“Each patient receives formal auricular 
training with his own aid. This training 
is as extensive as his needs demand. 

“Finally, the use of the aid is incor- 
porated in the patient’s speech correction 
and lip-reading work in whatever manner 
his instructors deem wisest. . . 

“In summary, the Deshon program for 
the selection of hearing aids consists of 
four major parts: 

“1. Initial exploration of each patient’s 
needs and appropriate decisions based on 
these needs; 

“2. Preliminary screening to eliminate 
undesirable instruments and reduce to a 
workable number the instruments which 
are sufficiently promising to warrant further 
study ; 

“3. Further screening through the “trial 
use period” and through the “listening 
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hour” to select the three most promising 
instruments ; 

“4. Detailed testing—in the ‘hearing aid 
evaluation’—to determine which of the 
three instruments yields superior perform- 
ance when worn by the patient.” 


Wall Display and Lesson Topics. Greyhound 
Information Center, 1505 N.B.C. Build. 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Free. 

Pictures and stories about America to 
liven up geography lessons. Lithographed 
in full colors, the illustrations are gay, 
attractive and informative. 


Help for the Hard of Hearing Child, by 
Donald R. Caziare, Hearing Conservation 
Specialist, California Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health. California’s Health, 
bulletin of August 31, 1946, Department 
of Public Health, Sacramento. Three page 
article. No charge. 


Efficiency of the Impaired Worker, Re- 
habilitation Services Series No. 1, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, 
25, D. C. 12 pages, including bibli- 
ography. No charge. 


Opportunities for the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing through Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 12 page booklet, same source as 
above. No charge. 





This Sounds Useful 


Two engineers have invented and pro- 
duced a radio receiver, called “Electronx,” 
which, besides providing radio entertain- 
ment, also carries your voice over electric 
light wires from point to point without spe- 
cial intercommunication wire. By plugging. 
it into the nearest electric light socket, 
speech can be transmitted to another per- 
son who has a similar instrument in 
another room. 


—Electrical World. 





British League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
The story of The British League for the 
Hard of Hearing, organized in London by 
Miss Maude Randle in 1923, is attractively 
told in the September issue of Every- 
woman. It is a two-page story with half 
a dozen good illustrations. The magazine 
is the popular type that is read in the 
home by “every woman.” 
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Our Miscellany. 


Gifts Across the Seas 


The Lynchburg Society for the Hard of 
Hearing was without a central headquarters 
last year, so the members met in first one 
home and then another. A surprising 
amount of handwork has been turned out. 
The eighth quilt was finished last summer 
and sent to the Hertfordshire League, in 
England, to be placed in some home where 
bedding was needed. The members of the 
Lynchburg Society appreciate knowing 
who is the recipient of their gifts. For in- 
stance, one of eight afghans made by the 
members was sent to Holland, through a 
church, and it was gratifying to receive a 
letter from the family that is now using it. 

The latest type of handwork is stuffed 
animals for European children. Rabbits, 
giraffes, lambs, elephants, and horses make 
up the menagerie, besides two lovely large 
dolls, a boy and a girl, and six small dolls. 
These will gladden the hearts of boys and 
girls across the seas. 





Hard of Hearing in Scandinavia 


The Volta Bureau has had an interesting 
letter from Mr. E. Thorbjorn Jensen, mem- 
of the Board of Directors of the Society 
for the Hard of Hearing in Aarhus, Den- 
mark, giving news of activities among the 
hard of hearing in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Excerpts from the letter follow: 

“As you know, we have associations in 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark. 
Now that peace has come to Europe, we are 
coming to the time when we must begin 
to rebuild our associations to even greater 
strength than before the war. We want 
to establish connections with other hard 
of hearing associations throughout the 
world. If any directors of societies for the 
hard of hearing in the United States should 
read this article and wish to correspond 
with directors in various Scandinavian 
towns, I will be glad to distribute their 
letters if they will write to: E. Thorbjorn 
Jensen, Hans Schourupagade 10, Aarhus, 
Denmark. 


“In July there was an_ international 
meeting of the association for the deaf 
held in Fredericia, Denmark, to discuss an 
official course in lip reading. There were 
members from Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland. Professor H. M. Hansen of 
the University of Copenhagen opened the 
meeting, and there were discourses on cour- 
age in life and on the tasks and future 
hopes of the Society. 

“New friendships were made and old 
ones re-established. The delegates from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland 
spoke in their own tongues to thank the 
Danish society for its hospitality. In the 
evening, many of us took a walk around 
the beautiful old bastions with their mem- 
ories of the Battle of Fredericia in 1864, 
and later we had a delightful dance, which 
we enjoyed until 2:30 A.M. We all joined 
in singing the songs of our native lands, 
and entertainment was offered by a Nor- 
wegian mountain-girl who sang the Nor- 
wegian folk songs most impressively. 

“We send our best greetings to all the 
American hard of hearing.” 





Civie Aid in Kalamazoo 


The Constance Brown Society for Better 
Hearing was formed in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, in May, 1942. Mrs. Constance Brown 
had stipulated in her will that, following 
her death, her estate was to be held in 
trust by the Kalamazoo Foundation until 
some organization was ready to aid the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

The Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo took 
up the challenge, studied the question, 
made surveys and helped to form the So- 
ciety. Through the Club and the Society, 
a group hearing aid was presented to the 
Harold Upjohn School for Special Educa- 
tion. Hearing tests in the public schools, 
medical clinics, consultations with parents, 
help in filing veterans’ claims, hearing-aid 
consultations, and employment advice are 
among the services rendered by the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Society. 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
/ Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $10.00 
Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
eS | | ___ $35.00 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 27) 


piece or the transmitter; it is the wild cord. 
I do hate most terribly to have people say, 
“Excuse me, you have a string hanging 
down.” I wish we had more of those at- 
tractive necklaces. I used to have one in 
gold that I wore with evening dresses. Why 
can't we have reasonably priced _plas- 
tics of various types, or some sort of clip to 
fasten the cord to a silver necklace? I wish 
there were some place or some method to 
fix the cord so people would know the 
“string” is purposeful and not just an ex- 
ample of slovenliness. 
M. H., Dayton, Onto. 


Well, M. H., I think people are getting 
more and more accustomed to the “string,” 
just as they are growing accustomed to the 
little plastic earpiece. One sees them 
everywhere now, and little attention_is paid 
to them. There are plenty of people who 
cannot use a hearing aid who would be 
glad to wear ropes down the backs of their 
necks if thereby they could hear a little. 

Anyhow, once more, here’s Happy New 
Year, everybody, and some good luck along 
with it. The good luck I am currently con- 
templating is a couple of tickets in the 
front row of the Philharmonic Auditorium 
where Maurice Evans is to perform in Ham- 
let. Next month, I'll tell you all about it, 
though I shall probably have to rejoice all 
by myself, as I seem to be the only deaf 
person who really enjoys the theatre. 

Do any of the Mail Box fans like to go 
to plays? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo iy MATHER. 





The Smithsonian Institution 

It is of national interest that the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D. C.. 
is celebrating its centennial anniversary 
this year. In the Smithsonian, an American 
tradition, one finds chronicled the story 
of mankind—its cultures, arts and sciences. 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was for many 
years a member of the Board of Directors 
of the national museum. 
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ommmess Teachers of Lip Reading 2m 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luosii1a M, Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Riverside 
Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN OC. DoREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 


Washington (9) 

Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: CO-1780 


Miss Frances H. Downzs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss E.izaBetTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


Kansas . 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 

Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Grpsoy 

70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 

Miss CATHERINE T, MADIGAN 

61 May Street 


Mrs. ArTHuR J. YOUNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susiz F. VARIOoK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MarGarer 8, RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mrs. ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
404 W. 116th St., Apt. 41, 
Zone 27 


Miss Mary Paving Raia 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MAryY Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaBeTH G, DseLaNy 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Oolumbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHn E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 

Phone: Pennypacker 6780 
Scranten 

Mrs. PwaTRick R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. Ouay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Maris SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaveurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALicg I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luctnte P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SoHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Bivd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 

Mrs. Expora H. SPIEGELBERO 
946 E. Pacific St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 





As Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes 
come off the production line they 
are given an electronic “third de- 


gree” on the testing apparatus 
shown. Known as the production, 
or first test, this operation has 
strengthened Raytheon’s reputa- 
tion for being its own severest 
critic. Not until every character- 
istic needed for superior hearing 
is present, and accounted for, is 
any Raytheon tube permitted to 
pass on to the “500-Hour 
Life-Test” stage. Superior 
performance is the quality 
Raytheon curiosity doesn’t 
kill. 


ATL yor 


é vee 
FACTU 
RAYTHEON ™ “ ruse DIVISION 
HEARIN  ngsacHuserls 
NEWTON 





., Elet 
Hence we COMPANY 
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Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


In response to numerous complaints 
from widespread sections of the country 
that some employers are failing to hire 
disabled veterans on the ground that it is 
either forbidden or heavily penalized by 
workmen’s compensation insurance con- 
tracts, J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, issued a sweeping denial that 
there is any provision in insurance policies 
or rates on which to base such statements. 

Employers who make any such claims 
are sadly uninformed about the provisions 
of their workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies. There is nothing whatever in the 
policy which forbids or even advises 
against the employment of any disabled 
person, veteran or non-veteran. Neither is 
there anything in the rating formulae 
which even takes into account whether or 
not an employer has disabled persons in 
his hire. A workmen’s compensation in- 
surance policy says nothing whatever, im- 
plied or direct, about the physical condi- 
tion of persons an insured employer may 
hire. Neither directly nor indirectly is 
there anything in the rating formulae or 
schedules which says that an employer 
shall be rated up or down because he does 
or does not employ disabled persons. 





Hearing Aid Users 


(Continued from page 34) 


anything funny in the guy who can’t resist 
giving the visible wires a jaunty tug or 
two. Outside of the sheer bad manners 
involved, the “friendly” tug can break the 
wires or pull them out of their sockets 
and not only cause general inconvenience, 


but can cost us 50 cents or so. So, keep. 


your hands off our hearing aids. 

The same thing goes for the “let me try 
it on” clique. Most of us who wear hear- 
ing machines are crusaders for the cause 
of better hearing and don’t like to refuse 
such requests, but just the same, we'd 
rather not have other people fiddling 
around with what is, after all, a relatively 
expensive bit of machinery. If you must 
try one on, go to your local hearing aid 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located oppose Forest Park. prin ath Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 











For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















0 aa ala ma eG a 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 


sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
$2.25 





LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition te lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes...............0+00+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV——a published text of 362 pages, the starting point, 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most somngee- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.” 


By gatas Magambee.  2.0000000000sc0cs.ncccscccnccccceccccecedoocccssvees $4. 00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, Il, and III (mimeographed).................. $7.50 

ie A | SERRE eee en 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











BETTER 


the 








Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly er 
for all-around performance . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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salesman. He’ will be glad to show you 
how it works, and let you hear what it 
sounds like. 

The time is not far distant, I hope, when 
the hearing aid will be taken in stride by 
everyone—just as eyeglasses are now. 
Those of us who wear the machines are 
not freaks; we are not ashamed of our 
partial deafness. You can make things a 
lot easier if you just treat the machines 
for what they are: eyeglasses for the ears. 


Congressional Aid 


(Continued from page 36) 


stituted the entire staff working on this 
problem in the national office of the Em- 
ployment Office Service Division of the 
USES, and only 9 states had full-time 
supervisors for serving the disabled. . 
The United States Employment Service 
should be designated as the Federal agency 
responsible for employment services to the 
physically handicapped. 


Research’ 

“The needs are many: We need better 
artificial limbs. We need better hearing 
aids. .. . We need more knowledge about 
the effects of noise on hearing. 


Accident Prevention 
“There are too many accidents; they 
happen, largely, for reasons we know how 
to control. . . . It is contrary to common 
sense to spend an average of $300 to re- 
habilitate a physically handicapped worker 
who need not have become handicapped if 
a few dollars had been spent on a safety 
program to prevent his injury.” 
Rehabilitation Centers 
“The United States Office of Education 
estimates that little more than 10 percent 
of the children who would benefit from 
special education are now being provided 
with such education. . . . Teachers of the 
deaf and hard of hearing were mentioned 
as most difficult to obtain. . . . Much can 
be accomplished through tests of vision and 
hearing in the saving of sight and the pre- 
vention of hearing loss, if tests are followed 
up with medical treatment where the need 
is indicated. 
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....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
' I was licked because 

my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


‘So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 





* * * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
FREE demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone. . . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 








Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at so extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





a THE NEW 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 





Bic: 





BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


ae 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 





Address 





City 


SERS Se nase a See eR ea 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


pew rn oe ee ee ee ee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Depr. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
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AND HEARING NOT 


ANNALS OF AN ADMAN 
By 
EARNEST 
ELMO CALKINS 


“... a delightful and 
grateful narrative!’ 


Chicago Sun 





An internationally 
known advertising ex- 





ecutive, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, unfolds with intimacy and charm 
his fascinating life story and the particular 
problems that beset a deaf person. 


$3.75 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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TALKING CB 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 
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“Because there were specific complaints 
that no Negro had ever been admitted to 
the federally supported college for the deaf, 
the subcommittee undertook to gather spe- 
cific information concerning college edu- 
cation opportunities for the Negro deaf. 
. . . Either the present college should be 
expanded and made accessible to both 
white and Negro deaf found to be qualified 
for college work, or a new college for the 


deaf should be established. 


For copies of the report, write to the 
Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, House of Repre- 


sentatives. Washington, D. C. 
—L. S. 





A Recipe for Hearing 


(Continued from page 33) 


I have been trying so hard to improve 
and have gone so modern that my friends 
no longer recognize me when I speak to 
them over the telephone.* 

Seriously, it is important to keep up 
with all the changes in social life. You 
would not think of wearing dresses above 
your knees, as we did in 1928. You can 
see for yourself that there is a change in 
this regard. There are changes in things 
heard, too, in manner of speech, in music, 
and—in slang. And how slang dates one! 
If you are still talking about Boy Friends 
instead of Twerps you are an old lady of 
twenty-five or more. And so, it is im- 
portant to hear as much as you can and 
know what is going on. 

To me, the work of three years is a 
mere pittance in payment for the priceless 
privilege of hearing once more the voice 
I love best, the music I love best, and, the 
Talk of the Town. 

There is just one fly in the ointment, 
one cloud in the sky, one static in the 
perfect reception—I am still an old maid. 
*When this was written, although Miss Bartlett 
often talked to her friends on the telephone, it was 


necessary for her to receive the replies through a 
third person.—Eb, 
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CLEARTONE 


AN AMERICAN SOUND pRODUCT o 
——— 
en: 


MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
and clothing noises. 
@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 
@ Special made fittings for difficult cases. 
@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax 8 Cell 























30 
VOLTS 


Phone 


@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. for 

@ Greater distance, better understanding. Appointmend 
@ Tone control and cut-out for background noises. e 

@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffied sounds. 

@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. — 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 





104 S. Michigan Ave. e Suite 1528 ® Randoiph 3907-8-9 


No other hearing aid in the country has the "sock" and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 


“THE SMALLEST -EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 
by storm! 

CLEARTONE production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 


A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S. Michigan Ave. 

Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 
















AMAZINGLY TINY! 
THE NEW (1947) 





MONO -PAC 


HEARING AID 









ONE UNIT 


(with earpiece 
and cord) 


About 4 
the Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing Aids 


a 
Rw 


12 ADVANTAGES 


MEAN NEW HEARING EASE! 
(Check These 5—Then Rush Coupon for full facts!) 





SO TINY! SO CLEAR! 
SO POWERFUL! 









2. eget in one small unit (plus ear- 
piece and cord) No separate battery 
pack, no battery wire. 

2, The Powerful new hearing “X-Cell” bat- 
tery that outperforms units 5 times its size. 

3, Range Selector filters out background 
noises. 

4, Fingertip Economy Control cuts battery 
drain. 


§, Scientific, Personal fitting for your own 
type of hearing loss. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. ¥R-71 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Coupon FREE Book or Demonstration 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 

Beltone Building, Dept. VR-71 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

Without obligation, prove to me that the new Beltone 
Mono-Pac will help me HEAR BETTER. 
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Day Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 28) 


Mothers attend and assist in school rou- 
tine at least once a fortnight, thus helping 
them to understand their children better. 

The children have improved under this 
method and though the parents are aware 
that it is not the answer to all their prayers, 
it is at least stimulating the children’s 
speech and hearing. 

American teachers have often helped 
schools in other countries for a year or 
more. The Volta Bureau will be glad to 
forward any letters from teachers who are 
interested in the possibility of responding 
to this call. 





An Acoustic Training Program 
(Continued from page 31) 


which he may hear or which he feels 
through vibration. 

Use the clapping or tapping idea. Al- 
ways let the child see, hear and feel before 
expecting him to understand through the 
ear alone. The deafest of children can be 
taught to recognize many words through 
the ear by differentiating between vibra- 
tions and rhythm. 

The same facts hold in the use of sen- 
tences. When the child is at an age when 
earphones can be used for training, if 
he hasn’t learned to differentiate between 
words and sentences without amplification, 
he will learn to do so with - amplification, 
even though the amount of sound he hears 
is limited to the smallest degree. Continue 
exercises with the unaided ear, also. 

When the child has learned to respond 
to and differentiate between many sen- 
tences and words with which he is fa- 
miliar, the teacher or parent may introduce 
Jingles and Nursery Rhymes. Keep time 
to the rhythm of the poem or rhyme. After 
dramatizing and lip reading these stories, 
and listening to the different rhythms and 
to whatever sounds he may hear or in- 
terpret over the hearing aid, the child will 
learn to differentiate between rhymes, and 
to repeat them later on when his speech 
vocabulary is large enough. He learns, 
in time, to recognize the accented and un- 
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EXTRA POWER CAPACITY 
for BETTER HEARING 








“Eveready” Mini Max” “B” allies Save You Money Too! 


ITH the reserve of power that’s Exclusive with “Eveready” batteries, 

built into“Eveready” “Mini-Max”  ffat-cell construction puts more power- 
“B” batteries, you actually do get better producing material into the same—or 
hearing longer. Because you can get smaller—space. Your hearing-aid dealer 
more full-volume operation from every or agent sells “Eveready” batteries. 
battery. PLUS longer life with fewer - Always buy them by name. 
replacements! And a real money sav- 


a: ae 


‘TIONAL CARBON COMP. MINI-MAX 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. : if 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Theregistered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready”” 
and ‘‘Mini-Mazx"’ distinguish products of 

UCC! National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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, there are 
TELEPHONE 


AMPLIFIERS 
£ : 








¢ Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving § maxi- 
mum _ comfor? 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Todav. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED \ 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON | 
. ALL HEARING AIDS { 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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accented words; and after listening to and 
watching you, will clap out the rhythm by 
himself. 


V. Lip Reading and the Hearing Aid 


Throughout this program there has been 
a great deal of repetition of sentences, 
words, phrases, stories. Every exercise has 
involved much lip reading and the oppor- 
tunity for imitation in speech. If the child 
was not familiar with the words at the 
beginning, however long the exercise has 
taken from the hearing viewpoint, you 
know that, at least, he has learned to lip- 
read and understand them. If a child has 
had repeated difficulty, in lip reading, with 
certain words or phrases, I have found 
that by using them in acoustic exercises, 
whether in general conversation or in a 
specific lesson, the difficulties have slowly 
disappeared. 


The Training Pays Dividends 


The details of this program might seem 
to indicate that, if it were carried out, 
there would be little time left for anything 
else in the education of the deaf child. 
On the contrary, it can be used success- 
fully with very deaf children, spending no 
more than five to ten minutes a day. It is 
a fact that the deafest of children have 
progressed at a rapid rate in speech, lip 
reading, and language understanding, 
through the few minutes of acoustic train- 
ing they have received each day. 


In time, the child may seem to be hear- 
ing more, and the parents come to think 
that his hearing is improving or being re- 
stored. The fact is that the same amount 
of hearing was there in the beginning; but 
with proper training, he has learned to 
make full use of the little he possesses. 
That, along with lipreading, gives him a 
better understanding of language, and 
therefore, his entire educational process is 
accelerated. Acoustic Training is not the , 
sum total in the education of the deaf; but 
on the other hand, the education cannot) 
be a total one without it. 

As time goes on, the child who is found’ 
to have some hearing in the speech range 
may spend longer periods using the heat" 
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Because good hearing is so precious, the 
most important consideration in select- 
ing a hearing aid is its performance... 
its ability to help you hear better. 
Every detail in the design and manu- 
facture of the Western Electric Model 64 
Hearing Aid contributes to its fine per- 
formance. This instrument is designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories and pro- 
duced by Western Electric. All of the ex- 
perience and skill of these two great 
organizations have been combined in this 





— Hearing Priceless 


hearing aid to give you better hearing 
for today . . . and for years to come. 

Test the Mode! 64 for clarity and in- 
telligibility. Compact, lightweight, eco- 
nomical to operate . . . it can be worn 
with midget batteries separately, or com- 
bined as one unit in a smart leather case. 
Get complete details and a free demon- 
stration from your local Western Electric 
Hearing Aid dealer. For his name and 
address, write us at 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF. BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








ing aid. The very deaf child, and the one 
who gets little or no sound, cannot afford 
to spend much of the day wearing ear- 
phones, because his education involves 
other specific training, too. However, no 
matter how deaf, every child, all through 
school, should have some systematic train- 
ing every day. 

Interested, well-informed educators of 
the deaf know the value of this training, 
and realize that it should have a definite 
place in every curriculum. It is never too 
late to start, and never too early. Parents 
have a golden opportunity to start the work 
at home. Teachers, depending on equip- 
ment, interest, and cooperation of authori- 
ties in the school, will find the educating 
process a more inspiring one and more 
meaningful. 

The deaf child is not going to become 
a hearing child. But, if he has some con- 
ception of sound and speech, he will be 
much more like his hearing brother. 
Training the deaf child. through every 


channel—tactile, visual, auditory—is the 
only way to help him develop a well-ad- 
justed personality so that he may experi 
ence in a hearing world the happy life to 
which he is entitled. Jt can be done. 





Learn to Listen 
(Continued from page 21) 


9. Try to anticipate the thought to be 
expressed. Repeat out loud, as rapidly as 
it is spoken, what you hear from a speech 
recording or a radio broadcast. Imitate 
the inflection as closely as you can. This 
not only quickens your hearing, making it 
keener and more accurate; it gives you 
better breath control, strengthens your own 
speaking voice and helps you to modulate 
it better. 

10. In studying with phonograph record: 
ings it is better to repeat the parts difficult 
for you to hear, and practice these over 
and over until each is mastered, rather than 
to repeat the whole record too many times. 
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IT’S HEADLINE NEWS FOR 








ABC 
| PERMO-MAGNETIC | 


HEARING AID USERS 





A HEARING AID WITHOUT CRYSTALS 


Introducing an entirely new magnetic microphone; built in both one-piece 
and two-piece models—but that is only part of the history-making story 


| of the Permo-Magnetic Radioear: 


NO CRYSTALS! In this new Radioear 
hearing aid there are no crystals. Neither 
heat, moisture nor age will affect the 
efficiency of the Permo-Magnetic micro- 
phone or receiver! At one stroke all 
crystals have been removed from the 
entire hearing aid. 


PHONEMASTER! The Permo-Magnetic 
Radioear introduces a new way of hear- 
ing over the telephone. The new “‘Phone- 
master” is a special detector that picks 
up the audio-magnetic waves from the 
telephone receiver before these waves are 
converted into sound. With the speed of 
light and the fidelity of radio transmis- 
sion... with no loss in tone quality... 
these waves are transferred to the Radio- 
ear amplifier and to the hearing aid 
receiver. (It works just as well with 
your radio, too). 


NOISEMASTER! A new dual tone control 
system has been designed for the Permo- 
Magnetic Radioear microphone which 
permits you to concentrate on the sound 
of voices you want to hear while it re- 
duces the disturbing street noises... an 
amplifier that can be adjusted with pre- 
cision in either the high or low frequency 
Tange... and a new “Noisemaster” 
feature that operates with a flick of the 
finger and gives you hearing in unusually 
Noisy places where you thought you could 
never hear. 


QUIET! The Permo-Magnetic Radioear 
is the quietest Radioear ever made. It 
does away with all openings in the front 
of the microphone, eliminating for almost 
everybody, the annoying clothing and 
cord noises. 


POWER! Along with the new control of 
high power handling ability of these new 
Radioears, you get remarkable economy 
of operation. any other important 
features reflect Radioear’s 23 years of 
hearing aid experience under the same 
management. 


HEARING SURPRISE! For those who de- 
mand a hearing aid of uncompromising 
quality, the new Permo-Magnetic Radio- 
ear will prove a revelation. Both the 
Uniphone (one-piece) or the Multi-power 
(two-piece) models use air or bone con- 
duction receivers. 


See them in the office of your nearest 
Radioear Distributor. Be prepared for 
a hearing surprise! They are the greatest 
of a long line of Radioears . . . and 
remember, Radioear is Permo-Magnetic! 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Bidg. — 306-8 Beverly Road 
Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 


Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 
Director Associate 


Normal Course 





Private L Practice Cl 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST : , 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 
Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 








MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading _ 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
Re-opened November 11 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
. Room 1926, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 











Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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11. Repeat. The purpose of the practice 
is to develop and establish correct sound 
patterns in the mind, mental alertness, in- 
stantaneous and correct interpretation. This 
can come only through many repetitions. 
Make sure that on each repetition your in- 
terpretation of what you hear is correct. 


12. Review. Because you studied a 
speech, song’ or orchestral record yester- 
day, a week, or a month ago, does not mean 
that you have exhausted all its practice 
value. Remember you are developing skill 
in listening and interpreting what you hear. 


13. Listen for, and respect, time values,” 
In music the “rest” is of as much impor- 
tance in its relation to the composition as 
is a full, complete measure. In speech a 
pause often accentuates the meaning as 
much as a rapid, fluent, complete sentence. 
Rests in music, pauses in speech, consti- 
tute special hazards to the beginner in 
auricular training. The pupil’s first need 
often is to learn to recognize the beginning 
of sound and its cessation. 

14. Memorize sounds and their mean- 
ings. Developing memory is like develop- 
ing a muscle—it responds to training. De- 
vote part of a practice period to memory 
work. Memorize songs, the sound of words, 
the timbre of musical instruments, and hu- 
man voices both singing and speaking. 

15. “Practice makes perfect” is not in 
itself a true maxim. Only intelligent, con- 
structive, well-guided practice makes per- 
fect. 

16. Don’t let yourself become easily dis- 
couraged. Every student may feel at times 
that he is making little progress. He may 
wonder if the results are worth the effort. 
Anything that is worth having has to be 
worked for. Keep your mind fixed on the 
goal, and see if you cannot work your way 
out of blurred, indistinct, uncertain hear- 
ing, into clear-cut, distinct, certain re- 
sponse to any sound that is brought within 
your hearing range. If possible, seek the 
help of a good teacher who can show you 
how to work so that you may continue 
alone this fascinating study. Remember, no 
hearing aid has to learn to listen—only its . 
user! 
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... BY THE MARERS 


OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
CRYSTAL HEARING AID 


FREE 16 ost tne cor now infumstive end tenis 
illustrated booklet, “New Hearing Through The Miracle Of 
Electronics,” fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
Address: Dept. 6E, TELEX Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bidg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318319 Board of Trade Building *° 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 liennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St, N. W. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 24) 


awhile, and soon I hear that tinkling sound — 
and head for it. It is a reassuring sound 
to hear when your child is outside and you 
are too busy to look out every two minutes, 

Mrs. P. and Mrs. B. are certainly right 
in saying we are especially sensitive to our 
children’s getting hurt. It always hurts 
the mothers more than the child. And I’m 
sure, as Mrs. B. says, that the older chil- 
dren understand better. 

Another thing I was sensitive about, but 
am overcoming, is Janet’s giving the im- 
pression, to those who don’t know her, that 
she isn’t quite bright. She gets very ex- 
cited on the bus, and will point to things 
and jabber so loudly the whole bus can 
hear her. I don’t try to “shush” her any- 
more, but look very interested in what she 
wants to point out and disregard the stran- 
gers around. They are of no importance 
to me and their opinions matter little. 

We all wonder if it isn’t vibration the 
children notice when there is a loud noise, 
just as little Frankie E. noticed the thun- 
der. But if it is the vibration that makes 
Janet sit up and notice the loud noises, why 
doesn’t she have the same reaction when a 
big truck shakes the house? And why 
would the children point to their ears if 
the vibration were the only sensation they 
got? There are so many whys, but not 
enough answers. 

Raymond O’M. is in a chewing stage. 


.(How many stages are there they can get 


into?) Both my babies are thumb suckers, 
but Janet has reached the age where she 
should give up that habit. So we just put 
some evil tasting stuff on her thumbs, and 
believe me it works. The fact that her 
thumb is denied her doesn’t disturb her in 
the least. You might try buying some 
“Quit-It” at the drugstore and putting a 
few drops on the things Raymond likes to 
chew most. I’m sure he wouldn’t like it 
long. 


Mrs. M., Oregon. 
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This is the complete MEARS | 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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TVONICS 











VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Kacopak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 




















For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 


3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Social Welfare Work in South Africa 


The South African National Conference 
on Post-War Planning and Social Welfare 
Work was held at the University of Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, in September, 
1944, but the report was not available in 
printed form until this year. It is worthy 
of note that the Rev. G. de la Bat, Principal 
of the Worcester School for the Deaf, and 
Col. M. C. Rowland, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council for the Deaf, were invited 
to participate in the program. A thorough 
program was outlined by the speakers, em- 
bracing education, training, welfare work 
and employment opportunities for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 





I Have Learned to Hear Again 
(Continued from page 15) 


4. Practice ten minutes twice each day 
with a group of words such as: 





met sit | 
mitt set | 


mutt sat | 


To identify the vowels. 


sun 
done 
fun 


| 
met | 
wet 


pet 


_ To identify the consonants. 
Learn to distinguish slight changes in 
sound without looking at the speaker. 

5. Attend the movies, especially dra- 
matic plays that have more speaking than 
action. 

6. Attend concerts or listen to radio con- 
certs. And don’t just sit there and let the 
sounds float above your head. Reach out 
for individual sounds; pick out voices, 
notes, instruments. 

7. Listen every day to someone who is 
extremely difficult to understand. He prob- 
ably is not speaking a foreign language, 
just Americanese. 

8. Listen to sounds you cannot identify. 
Listen, listen until you can say “That’s a 
woodpecker,” “That’s the tea kettle boil- 
ing,” “That’s a truck roaring over the river 
bridge.” 

9. Don’t make excuses for yourself or 
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She Kha Tt 
PARAVOX 


WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 


* hlt-in-Oue” HEARING AID 


SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL - TYPE CHASSIS 
GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 





| 
| 


Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 





favorably with a fountain pen's. And there's only one cord, one case, “4 wi seas 
No separate batteries, no battery cord. COMPARED WITH A PEN 
Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “All-in- With no sacrifice of power or 
One", the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. economy, this PARAVOX is 

thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a “‘sensitone” markable advance in hearing 


control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years i design. 
of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
PARAVOX. We earnestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, ¢ 2056 East 4th St, © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 








THE 
MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


By Alexander Graham Bell 


A Milestone in the Education of the Deaf 


No teacher of the deaf can 
afford to be without this book 


$2.50 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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your instrument. Of course it makes you 
nervous. Of course you cannot hear per- — 
fectly with it. Of course the battery is low | 
if you have used it too long. Keep yourself 7 
and your instrument in top form. 

10. Work at it. Hearing comes naturally * 
to one who has normal hearing equipment, — 
but understanding comes only through ef- 
fort. All of us worked many years in school 
learning to understand what we heard. We 
had to learn how words sound and to asso- 
ciate them with the proper object or 
thought. Most of us were in school at least 
seven years, some of us two or three times 
seven years. But—supposing it were sev- 
enty times seven years—wouldn’t hearing 
be worth it? 





Testing the Performance of 
Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 6) 

ured by a meter which registered in deci- 
bels the output for each input level. Thus 
it was possible to determine the maximum — 
acoustic energy output, and the maximum _ 
acoustic gain for each instrument at dif- 
ferent volume-control settings. ’ 
A third aspect of performance studied ~ 
was that of quality of the transmitted 7 
speech. Speech was presented to the hear- ~ 
ing aid in the manner described above to ~ 
listeners, now listening in quiet, at a com: | 
fortable listening level. The listeners were Wy 
asked to judge the quality of the speech 
from each hearing aid and to compare it — 
with a similar sample of speech transmitted — 
over a high fidelity system. Samples from 
the hearing aid and the standard systems 

could be alternated as many times as the 
listeners required in order to make a judg 
ment. Each instrument, at several tone 
control settings, was thus rated for quality” 
on a 7-point rating scale. 4 


























Summary of Results 


1. Each instrument studied has a maxi- 
mum capacity power output beyond which” 
speech, regardless of the input intensity,” 
will not be further amplified. This maxi 
mum for the major portions of the instru- 
ments studied ranged from 119 to 129 
tapes (SPL). 
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MOUSTICON ~ The Worl’s First and Oldest M 
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6 POWERFUL REASONS WHY SO MANY THOUSANDS OF 


a a Oe Ol ae a Wa 


ARE TURNING TO 


ACOUSTICON 


A LIGHTER, SMALLER ALL-IN-ONE INSTRUMENT — 
This is all you wear! And so easy to carry! 


SCIENTIFIC FITTING—The exclusive Acousticon 
Analytic Speech Testing—the Acousticon 
Selector mathematically calculates what cor- 
rection and how much you need. ( 


REVOLUTIONARY “HEARING LENSES”— 8 air receiv- 
ers and 3 bone receivers—because ears, like 
eyes, need different kinds of lenses for the 
different kinds of hearing deficiencies. 


GREATER HEARING POWER—Thanks to the re- 
markable post-war development of Acous- 
ticon “Super-Power”—hearing power that 
will amaze you! 


SMALLER BATTERIES—The tiniest of battery 
combinations—hardly bigger than a match- 
book! 


LOWER COST—Uses remarkably small, low- 


voltage batteries that cost less, last longer! 


Plus ALL THE OTHER 


PRICELESS BENEFITS OF THE 
ACOUSTICON 8-POINT 
HEARING SYSTEM 


Acousticon will bring you the 
joy of clear conversation—the 
beauty of music and relaxed, 
pleasant hearing such as you 
always hope for but never 
dreamed possible. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






























anufacturer of Electrical Hearing Aids 





HE COUNTERS 


ON T 
at YOU 
RADIO 


STORES 





This handy new assortment contains 
the following Burgess Hearing Aid Bat- 
teries for all popular vacuum tube aids : 

45 volts 

33 volts 

1% volts 

1% volts 

1% volts 
Other Burgess Batteries for carbon 
instruments are also available through 
your dealer. Write Dept. V-1 for name 
of your local outlet. 


BURGESS 
earing aid 
Naas 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY» FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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2. None of the hearing aids studied) 
when set at maximum volume-control set 
ting, caused painful stimulation for th 
ears of normal listeners, even when the 
speech input reached a level equivalent to 
100 decibels (SPL). 

3. Wide differences in instruments were 
found with regard to sensitivity. This is) 
to say, instruments vary widely in terms 
of the lowest input level at which speech 
can be made intelligible. Thus, with an 
effective hearing loss of 75 decibels, the 
poorest instrument required a minimum 
input level of 80 decibels before speech 
could be understood, while under the same 
conditions the best instrument required an 
input level of only 30 decibels. : 

4. The instruments vary but little in 
terms of the maximum hearing loss whieh 
they are able to override at high input 
speech levels. With sufficient input level 
the weakest instrument is able to make 
speech intelligible for a hearing loss of 75) 
decibels; the most powerful instrument for 
a hearing loss of 90 decibels. 

5. The quality rating data show a con- | 
siderable variation among hearing aids 
with regard to fidelity, or accuracy of 
speech transmission as judged by normal 
listeners. There is, however, no clear cor- 
relation between the quality rating of an 
instrument and its performance as meas 
ured by the methods described above. Ob & 
viously speech may be intelligible even § 
though its quality varies greatly from that § 
which is considered high fidelity. 

The tests described above by no means 
exhaust the possibilities for evaluating the 
performance of hearing aids. We believe, 
however, that the more important charac 
teristics from the standpoint of their per- 
formance have been studied. The experi- 


mental evidence shows that some instru 


ments are outstanding in their performance | 


and that there is little choice among them. } 
There are others which are rather mediocre | 
and could be of value only to persoms § 
having mild hearing losses. There is also 
a middle group which are suitable for all 
except the most severely deafened patients. 
A choice within these three groups would 
rest upon factors other than performance: 





